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AFRICAN  EMIGRATION. 

“ A SHIP  has  lately  sailed  from  London  for  the  ooast  of  Africa,  on  board 
of  which  is  Mr.  Barclay,  the  General  Agent  for  Jamaica,  whose  object 
It  is  to  induce  natives  of  Africa  to  proceed  voluntarily  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  free  emigrants,  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  &c. 
They  are  to  be  quite  unfettered  by  engagements  before  embarkation,  and 
free  to  choose  their  own  employers  and  make  their  own  terms  on  reaching 
their  new  homes.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is  the  commencement  of  an  Af- 
rican emigration  w^hich  may  one  day  supersede  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  world.” 

We  cut  the  above  extraordinary  article  from  the  Philadelphia  Presby- 
terian. The  planters  in  the  West  Indies  have  tried  several  expedients  for 
procuring  laborers  to  supply  the  places  of  those  freed  slaves  who  have  re- 
fused to  work  on  the  plantations.  They  have  offered  strong  inducements 
to  the  Germans,  yet  have  obtained  but  few.  They  have  had  several  agents 
in  this  country  endeavoring  to  induce  the  free  colored  people  to  emigrate. 
Their  success  was,  for  a time,  encouraging ; but  the  first  who  removed  were 
dissatisfied,  and  many  have  returned,  and  made  such  a report  as  will  prob- 
ably put  an  end  to  further  emigration  to  the  British  Islands. 

The  project  of  supplying  the  Islands  with  laborers  from  Africa,  has 
been  entertained  for  some  time,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Palladium,  a newspaper  published  in  St.  Lucia,  one  of  the 
smaller  islands,  thus  notices  the  scheme : 

“ We  look  upon  this  as  presenting  a golden  opportunity  to  those  who 
have  taken  a correct  view  of  the  condition  of  our  labor  market,  for  ac^ 
quiring  that  additional  force — and  of  the  right  sort — of  which  there  i^so 
great  a want  just  now.  The  emigration  cry  is  general  throughout  the 
Colonies — particularly  in  Demarara  and  Trinidad,  where  large  funds 
have  been  already  prepared  for  the  promotion  of  emigration  on  an  exten- 
sive scale — and  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  it,  is  not  of  that  inexhaustible  number  as  to  leave  the  smaller 
Colonies  much  chance  against  their  larger  and  more  wealthy  neighbors,  in 
the  acquisition  of  laborers  out  of  it,  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken.  It 
being  not  known  everywhere  that  Government  has  sanctioned  the  removal 
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of  Africans  liilherwards,  we  should  not  wonder  for  their  conveyance  to 
Trinidad  and  Demarara.  We  see  no  difficulty,  w'ith  the  offer  of  Captain 
Glaucon  before  us,  to  the  planters  of  St.  Lucia  being  as  early  and  as 
well  served  as  their  neighbors.  The  voyage  from  this  island  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  back,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  accomplished  in  sixty  days  ; so 
that,  allowing  the  vessel  to  make  a month’s  stay  there,  it  would  onlv  re- 
quire three  months  in  all  for  one  voyage.” 

Several  vessel  loads  of  recaptured  Africans  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  as  soldiers,  some  have  been  sent  under  pretext  of  being  instruc- 
ted in  agriculture,  and  wc  see  no  obstacle  in  the  v/ay  of  the  British  Govr 
ernment’s  obtaining  a full  supply  of  laborers  from  Africa.  That  portion 
of  the  recaputured  Africans  which  are  suited  to  the  army,  are  selected  on 
landing,  and  placed  under  drill.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  those  rescued  from  a slave  ship  to  enter  the  army,  nor  woulte 
there  be  any  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  go  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
demand,  however,  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  capture  of  slave  ships,  or  by 
breaking  up  the  baracoons  or  slave  factories.  But  what  difference  would 
there  be  in  principle,  should  the  British,  as  a means  of  regenerating  Afri- 
ca, and  putting  an  end  to  the  internal  slave  trade,  (the  avowed  object  of 
their  policy,)  supply  the  deficiency  by  negotiating  with  the  kings  in  the 
interior  for  surrendering  their  slaves,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  be  Christianized  and  civilized?  No  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  these  slaves  ; and,  Mdien  the  British  have  re- 
solved that  they  must  have  more  laborers  in  the  AVest  Indies,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  procured  from  Africa,  we  apprehend  that  a very  slight 
consent  will  suffice  them. 

We  shall  look  with  much  anxiety  for  the  further  development  of  British 
policy,  in  their  movements  in  Africa.  Mr.  McQueen’s  suggestion, 
(which  is,  to  regain  control  of  the  trade  of  the  tropical  produce  of  the 
world,  by  some  means  or  other,)  wdll,  we  believe,  form  the  basis  of  that 
policy.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increasing  th©  amount  of  labor 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  in  Cuba  and 
Brazil.  The  latter  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  labor- 
ers, obtained  by  the  slave  trade,  and  the  former  can  be  accomplished  by 
plans  referred  to  in  the  above  article.  We  see  in  a late  English  paper, 
that  the  British  ministry  contemplates  a reorganization  of  the  mixed  com- 
mission court  for  recaptured  Africans  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  recaptured  Africans,  whose  cases  are  adjudicated  in  that  court,  are 
disposed  of  in  such  a way  as  consigns  them  to  slavery.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  the  slaves  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  British  Islands  as  their  fu- 
ture home.  The  policy  of  the  British  in  relation  to  slavery,  seems  to 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  In  the  West  Indies  they  abolish  slavery, 
while  in  the  East  not  a chain  is  broken  ; there  the  iron  hand  of  power 
grasps  its  victim  as  closely  as  ever.  For  years,  millions  have  been  spent, 
and  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  secure  the  native  African  against  forcible  removal  from  his  country ; now. 
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it  is  discovered  that  his  condition  can  be  improved,  by  taking  the  place  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  West  India  slaves.  British  benevolence  is  much 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  color  and  locality.  It  is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  on  one  part  of  our  continent  but 
wholly  indifferent  to  that  of  the  Indians  on  anotlier. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Slacum,  U.  S.  N., 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  State  Department  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Oregon  Territory,  to  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No. 
24,  1837-38,  will  show  that  the  barbarous  policy  of  enslaving  the  North 
American  Indians  has  been  long  and  extensively  practised  by  the 
British  Hudson^ s Bay  Company,  second  only  in  power  to  that  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  governing  one-third  of  North  America. 

“Indian  Slavery. — The  price  of  a slave  varies  from  eight  to  fifteen 
blankets  ; women  are  valued  higher  than  men.  If  a slave  dies  within  six 
months  of  the  time  of  purchase,  the  seller  returns  one  half  of  the  pur- 
chase money.  As  long  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  permit  their  ser- 
vants to  hold  slaves,  the  institution  of  slavery  will  be  perpetuated,  as  the 
price  of  eight  to  fifteen  blankets  is  too  tempting  for  an  Indian  to  resist. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  where  a man  has  sold  his  own  children. 
The  chief  factor  at  Vancouver  says,  the  slaves  are  the  property  of  the 
women  with  whom  their  workmen  live,  and  do  not  belong  to  men  in  their 
employ,  although  I have/mottnt  eases  to  the  contrary.  We  shall  see  how 
this  reasoning  applies.  These  women,  who  are  said  to  be  the  owners  of 
the  slaves,  are  frequently  bought  themselves  by  the  men  with  whom  they 
live,  when  they  are  mere  children ; of  course  they  have  no  means  to  pur- 
chase, until  their  husbands  or  their  men  make  the  purchase  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor,  and  then  these  women  are  considered  the  ostensible 
owners,  which  neither  lessens  the  traffic  in,  nor  ameliorates  the  condition 
of,  the  slave,  whilst  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
encourage  their  servants  to  intermarry,  or  live  with  the  native  women,  as 
it  attaches  the  men  to  the  soil : — their  offspring*  (half  breeds)  in  turn  become 
useful  hunters  and  workmen,  at  the  different  depots  of  the  Company. 
The  slaves  are  generally  employed  to  cut  wood,  hunt,  and  (ish  fo^  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  men  employed  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  are  ready 
for  any  extra  work.  Each  man  of  the  trapping  parties  has  from  two  to 
three  slaves  who  assist  him  to  hunt,  and  take  care  of  the  horses  and  camps  ; 
they  thereby  save  the  Company  the  expense  of  employing  at  least  double 
the  number  of  men  that  would  otherwise  be  required  in  these  excursions.” 

It  is  strange  that  this  Indian  slavery  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the 
World’s  Convention. 


COMMUNICATED. 

EMIGRATION  TO  LIBERIA. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Repository  for  the 
emigration  of  an  independent  company  to  Liberia,  is  a most  happy 
one.  If  the  friends  of  Colonization  would  take  pains  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  free  colored  men  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and  means,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  a large  number  would  engage  in  such  an  enterprise.  Men 
of  this  description  have  many  inducements  to  remove  to  a country  where 
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ihty  may  be  free  indeed,  in  every  sense  ot  the  word,  where  they  may 
make  and  administer  their  own  laws,  and  be  their  own  governors,  beyond 
the  reach  of  that  prejudice  of  education  which  must  ever  attach  to  them 
in  this  country. 

To  those  who  have  means  to  comrnence  with  in  Liberia,  the  inducements 
are  adequate  to  the  greatest  enterprise ; for,  while  the  poorest  are  enabled 
to  assume  a position  which  they  could  never  attain  in  this  country,  those 
with  a little  properly  can  soon  make  themselves  independent.  Those  w'ho 
have  children  will  nnd  the  means  to  educate  them  in  the  schools  already 
established.  Mechanics  will  find  ample  employment  for  their  labor,  and 
the  soil,  yielding  three  crops  a year,  will  ensure  a competence,  and  a sure 
reward  to  those  v/ho  cultivate  it ; while  the  numerous  vessels  touching  at 
the  ports  of  Liberia  for  supplies,  will  always  furnish  a ready  market  for 
ali  surplus  produce,  giving  in  return,  money  or  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Men  going  out  with  means  will  be  aided  in  .making  investments  in  such 
articles  as  are  required,  and  that  will  yield  a profit. 

The  disposition  to  emigrate,  now  spreading  among  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  promises  a speedy  settlement  of  the  country^ 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  results  of  emigration  from  our 
eastern  to  the  western  states,  to  sho.;),y  how  much  may  he  efifected  in  a 
few  years  by  emigrating  to  Liberia. 

.Great  privations  and  exertions  are  to  be  endured  in  the  first  settlement 
of  any  country.  A ready  example  is  found  in  the  western  country,  which 
now  contains  its  thronging  millions  ,of  happy,  intelligent  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens. The  more  recent  settlers  listen  with  incredulity  to  the  stories  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  “ told,  and  enlarged  at  every  telling,”  of  the  sickness, 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  “first  settlers  ,of  the  West.”  Those 
whose  hardships  were  formerly  commisserated  by  their  “ eastern  friends,” 
are  now  surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury,  the  result  of  their  own  industry. 
So  it  will  be  with  Liberia.  Terrible  accounts  have  been  circulated  of  “sick- 
ness and  famine  ;”  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  emigrants  to  that  country 
.will  look  back  with  pity  and  amazement  upon  the  idle  fears,  and  want  of  en- 
terprise, in  those  who  remain  to  be  servants  of  servants,  instead  of  emi- 
grating at  once  to  a country  where  they  may  take  a position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and,  forming  their  own  institutions  and  Government, 
show  to  the  world  that  their  race  is  capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying 
civil  liberty  and  its  blessings— -a  country  where  a field  is  open  for  emula- 
tion in  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  where  the  social  virtues  and 
pleasures  may  be  inculcated  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  ,often  urged  that  the  colored  man  is  incapable  of  self-goVem- 
naent.  This  may  be  true  of  the  mass  ; but  there  are  some  very  capable 
men  in  the  country,  and  on  them  devolves  the  responsibility  of  giving  B 
proper  turn  to  the  views  of  the  many.  The  present  proposition  affords  an 
opportunity,  for  such  as  are  capable,  of  collecting  their  brethren  together, 
of  superintending  their  ©miration  ^nd  settlement  in  a future,  permanent 
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and  free  home,  and  when  settled,  of  being  their  advisers  in  the  Colony, 
and  representatives  in  their  legislature.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
one  now,  however  intelligent,  can  take  his  whole  people  from  bondage 
as  Moses  did — but  there  are  a great  many  individuals  who  can  collect 
around  them  a hundred  or  more  to  form  a township  or  colony  in  Liberia ; 
and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  when  such  inducements  are  presented  as  the 
present,  they  must  consent  to  remain  under  the  charges  heaped  upon  them 
of  imbecility  and  want  of  enterprise. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  w'hen  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  consequent 
improvement  of  condition,  shall  have  taken  the  free  colored  people  to  their 
new  home,  increased  exertions  will  be  made,  and  additional  inducements 
be  presented,  for  freeing  and  removing  those  in  bondasre.  One  principal 
objection  now  urged  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  v/hich  has 
great  weight,  even  with  those  opposed  to  slavery  is,  that  if  set  free  to  remain 
ill  our  country,  they  are,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  in  no  better 
condition  than  the  slaves.  But  when  those  who  are  free,  by  their  example 
and  exertions,  shall  have  rendered  emigration  to  Africa  desirable  and  bene- 
ficial, this  objection  to  emancipation  will  no  longer  exist.  Some  may  be 
disposed  to  think  the  result  too  far  off.  But  such  have  only  to  look  at 
what  fifteen  years  has  done  for  the  western  country.  The  first  white 
child  born  in  the  “ Far  West,”  Genessee  county.  New  York,  is  now  a per- 
son in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  this  time  there  is  a vast  population  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  With  these  facts  before  them , it  is  hoped  every  philanthro- 
pist, white  or  colored,  will  use  his  exertions  in  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  induce  emigration  ; and  if  the  spirit  and  success  now 
indicated  be  followed  up,  in  three  years  the  present  colored  population, 
instead  of  being  the  despised,  debased  and  ignorant  victims  of  the  licen- 
tious and  vicious  whites,  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  in  contact,  may 
be  the  founders  and  participants  of  the  benefits  of  law's,  religion,  and  all 
those  institutions  w^hich  make  men  wiser,  better  and  happier.- 

Individuals,  families,  dr  societies  of  any  number,  can  always  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  emigration,  and  can  be  attached  to  colonies  or  societies 
already  formed,'’and  emigrate  with  them,  by  applying  by  letter  to  the  Col- 
onization Society.  Letters  must  be  directed  to  Judge  Wilkeson,  Colorii- 
zation  Rooms,  Washington  city,  D.  C.- 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  SLAVES  IN  GEORGIA. 

A DEVOTED  and  distinguished  friend  of  Colonization  sent  tis,  I^t  year, 
“ The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,”  which  w'e  read  with  much  interest 
and  gratification.  The  wisely  concerted  measures  adopted,  the  zeal  with 
which  they  were  prosecuted,  and  the  happy  results  of  these  efforts,  (affect- 
ing as  they  do  the  best  interests,  the  eternal  welfare,  of  a portion  of  our 
race,)  furnish  an  important  example  to  all  who  are  placed  in  like  respon- 
sible relations  to  the  negroes. 
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Having  the  subject  again  brought  to  our  mind,  by  a notice  of  the  sixtli 
Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  we  are  induced  to  present  an  analysis 
of  both  to  our  readers. 

From  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  it  appears  that  this  Association  was 
■formed  in  the  spring  of  1831.  During  a greater  part  of  the  time,  from  its 
form-ation  to  the  date*  of  this  report,  it  was  favored  with  the  services  of  a 
most  devoted  and  excellent  missionary,  who  co-operated  with  the  settled 
pastors  in  preaching  to  the  negroes  oil  the  Sabbath,  and  with  other  members 
©f  the  Association,  in  the  establishment  and  instruction  of  Sabbath  Schools. 
In  connexion  with  these  means  of  instruction  and  religious  influence,  we 
regard  no  efforts  of  the  missionary  as  of  more  importance  than  plantation 
meetings. 

The  Report  says  : “ Above  thirty  plantations  have  been  visited  during 
the  week,  some  more  than  once,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  solemniz- 
ing marriages,  and  performing  funeral  services. 

“ These  visits  have,  without  exception,  been  in  the  evening,  with  the 
permission  and  hearty  concurrence  of  owners.  The  customary  effect  of 
plantation  meetings  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen  professing  Christians  ; 
to  arrest  them  in  spiritual  declension,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  a more 
faithful  attendance  at  their  own  house  of  prayer  ; to  arouse  the  careless  ; to 
assist  the  awakened,  and  to  draw  the  old  and  the  young  out  to  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  to  the  house  of  God.  This  last  effect  is  usually  observed  after 
a faithful  visitation  of  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stations. 

“ The  evening  meetings  have  been  held  exclusively  for  the  negroes  re- 
siding on  the  plantations  visited,  and  none  from  abroad  permitted  to  be 
present  except  on  the  invitation  or  by  the  permission  of  the  owners.  Our 
preference  always  has  been,  and  it  is  one  most  conducive  to  good  impres- 
sion and  to  good  order,  that  the  meetings  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
residents  on  the  plantations.  Of  course,  every  planter  judges  in  his  own 
case,  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  allowing  those  who  are  near  neigh- 
bors to  his  people  the  privilege  of  assembling  with  them  on  such  occa- 
sions.” 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

We  copy  from  the  Report  the  following  account  of  the  formation  and 
condition  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  county. 

“ The  first  Sabbath  School  for  the  instruction  of  negroes  was  formed 
at  Fraser's  Station,  August  18,  1833,  with  ciboni  fifty  children.  The 
average  attendance  for  nearly  a year,  until  that  station  was  relinquished, 
was  between ///Viy  and  sixty. — Journal. 

The  second,  at  Pleasant  Grove,  January  12,  1834,  by  Mr.  Barring- 
ton King  and  two  ladies  ; with  twenty  scholars. — Journal. 

The  third ^Midway,  May  11,  1834,  with  ticenty-five  scholars. — 
Journal. 

The  fourth,  at  Jonesville,  summer  of  1834,  by  the  families  residing 
there,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  B.  Mallard. 

Tlie  fifth  sixth,  at  Walthourville  and  Sanbury,  summer  of  1834, 
by  members  of  the  churches  residing  at  these  retreats. 

'n>e  seventh,  at  Neuport,  March  23,  1835,  in  connexion  with  Rev. 
S’auufl  S.  Law,  forty  scholars. — Journal. 

The  eighth,  at  Gravel  Hill,  summer  of  1835,  by  members  of  the  church 
residino;  there. 

Seven  arc  in  existence  still,  and  are  as  useful  as  they  have  ever  been, 
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The  Schools  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Association  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  They  have  finished  the  i)oc- 
trinal  Catechism  and  have  commenced  the  Historical ; although  they  re- 
view the  former  from  time  to  time. 

We  gather  from  the  reports  received,  that  the  low'est  average  of  schol- 
ars, children  and  youth,  in  the  four  Schools,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five;  and  the  highest  average  two  hundred  and  ninety.  Adding  these 
returns  to  the  other  three  Schools,  we  have  the  lowest  average  attendance  of 
negro  children  and  youth,  for  the  seven  Schools  in  the  county,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  ; and  the  highest,  seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  utility  of  these  Schools  cannot  be  a matter  of  doubt  with  any  who 
have  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  They  promote  clean- 
liness, neatness,  order  and  good  behavior.  Sobriety,  honesty,  good  feel- 
ing, and  subordination  in  the  relations  of  life  ; respect  towards  the  public 
worship  of  God  : reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day;  for  the  word  and  minis- 
try of  God.  They  bring  Divine  truth  early  in  contact  with  the  human 
understanding  and  heart.  The  one  is  enlightened,  and  the  perverse  in- 
clinations of  the  other  laid  under  serious  and  lasting  restraints,  if  the  good 
work  proceeds  no  further.  But  that  which  crowns  the  blessing  of  these 
Schools  is,  that  Divine  truth  communicated  in  them,  has  been,  as  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  God  and  made  effectual  in  m«any 
instances  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
inquirers  are  almost  universally  found  in  the  Schools.  If  not  attached 
before  their  serious  impressions,  they  become  so  afterwards,  whatever 
their  ages  may  be. 

No  one  can  attend  a meeting  of  either  of  our  Sunda}'  Schools,  without 
being  struck  with  the  general  neatness,  cheerfulness,  and  order,  and  re- 
markably healthy  appearance  of  the  scholars.  I have  frequently  and  at- 
tentively surveyed  an  assembly  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  negroes  in 
church  on  the  Sabbath  day,  arid  have  found  it  difficult  to  discover  at  sickly 
or  inferior  looking  person  among  them  all.” 

Services  on  the  Sabbath  were  well  attended,  and  the  style  of  preaching 
was  happily  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  hearers.  Systematic  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  form  of  a simple  exposition  of  the  Gospels,  his- 
torical and  biographical  discourses  were  preached,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  periods  and  characters  of  the  old  Testament,  and  occa- 
sionally a series  of  doctrinal  sermons,  while  every  opportunity  wjts  im- 
proved in  presenting  such  practical  duties  as  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
the  circumstances  of  individuals,  or' the  state  of  the  ^\ffiole  congregation, 
suggested. 

These  means  were  not  without  their  effect,  which  after  some  time  began 
to  be  apparent  and  encouraging.  By  conversing  with  the  negroes  on  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  it  was  ascertained  that  many  things  were  under- 
stood and  well  remembered.  At  length  a few  inquirers  presented  them- 
selves, and  members  of  the  church  became  more  concerned  for  the  impen- 
itent, and  more  inclined  to  make  religion  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 
“ Some  gave  decided  evidence  that  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  had  been  walking  with  God  for  years.  At  one  of  the  stations  there 
was  a prayer-meeting  conducted  by  the  church-members  before  the  services 
commenced.”  In  the  autumn  of  1838  an  unusal  attention  to  the  subject 
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of  religion  commenced  at  one  of  the  stations,  which  continued  with  more 
or  less  interest,  and  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  district.  Numbers  were 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  church,  while  others  were  inquiring  after 
the  way  of  salvation.  In  some  places  these  revivals  among  the  negroes- 
were  promoted  by  conversions  among  the  planters,  while  the  latter  were, 
no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Gospel 
religion,  by  witnessing  its  effects  upon  their  slaves. 

The  Report  says  : “ Religion  has  proved  a blessing  to  the  negroes  in* 
dividually  and  socially,  and  a great  promoter  of  their  honesty  and  subordi- 
nation in  respect  to  their  owners  ; and  if  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
can  be  faithfully  and  constantly  preached  to  them,  and  their  religion  be 
defended  from  (to  which  there  is  a perpetual  tendency  in  ig- 

norant minds,)  the  improvement  of  the  people,  under  Divine  blessing, 
must  be  more  and  more  manifest  every  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
close  obsen’ers  who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  that  there  has 
been,  taking  the  whole  population  together,  a gradual  improvement  in  their 
moral  and  physical  condition.  The  two  are  inseparably  connected. 

“The  success  accompanying  the  efforts  of  the  Association  within  their 
prescribed  field,  has  been  equal  to  reasonable  expectation.  The  good  in-^ 
iluence  diffused  by  it  in  our  Southern  country,  has  exceeded  our  anticipa- 
tions ; for  ail  which,  gratitude  is  due  to  Him,  from  whom' all  good  desires^ 
and  purposes  proceed.” 

We  copy  the  following  analysis  of  the  Sixth  Jinmial  Report  of  this 
Association  from  one  of  our  exchange  papers  : 

The  Association  is  a known  and  regular  organization,  contemplating  no 
temporary  and  occasional  effort,  but  permanent  progress.  Its  officers  are 
a President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee.  The 
missionary  employed  is  Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones,  who  was  called  away 
from  this  benevolent  service  to  the  office  of  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina ; but  after  a few  years,  turning 
his  back  upon'  the  ease,  the  honors,  and  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he 
returned  to  the  humble  and  self-denying  labors  of  “ preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor,  and'  binding  up  the  broken  hearted.”  A more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  philanthropy  our  country  has  not  afforded;  moving  in  the  high- 
er circle  of  society,  connected  with  the  wealth  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  with  refinement  of  taste  in  letters,  and  its  proffered  gratification  in 
books,  and  study,  and  intercourse,  he  leaves  religious  halls,  and  polished 
society,  and  honored  idleness,  for  companionship  with  the  negro  in  his 
toils  under  the  burning  sun,  and  in  his  log  cabin  ; and  instead  of  the  ap- 
plause his  eloquence  might  command  in  congregations  of  the  intelligent, 
the  fashionable,  and  the  rich,  he  seeks  to  gather  around  him  those  afflicted 
and  forsaken  ones,  the  tear  from  whose  penitent  eye,  the  expression  of 
gratitude  from  whose  broken  heart,  is  a higher  reward  than  cultivation  and 
affluence  could  give.  We  commend  the  foreign  missionary  ; but  here  is- 
a more  devoted  example  of  the  morally  sublime. 

Preaching  on  the  Sabbath  is  maintained  in  three  regular  stations,  Mid- 
w'ay,  New'port,  and  Pleasant  Grove;  and  meetings  are  held  from  planta- 
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lion  to  plantation  during  the  week  ; the  attendance  in  both  cases  is  nnraer' 
ous,  and  the  negroes  are  attentive  and  interested  in  the  service. 

Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  expository  lectures  and 
doctrinal  sermons.  A large  number  of  converts  having  been  admitted  into' 
the  church  at  Midway,  a class  of  more  than  fifty  was  formed  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  by  familiar  lectures  ac- 
companied with  questions  and  answers.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
church  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  this  class.  This  is 
something  in  advance  of  most  of  our  own  churches,  and  suggests  an  im- 
portant hint  to  pastors  in  relation  to  their  duty  to  young  converts.  Ser- 
mons also  have  been  prepared  with  care  and  preached  at  the  difierent  sta- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  this  portion  of  the  churches. 

The  practice  has  been  introduced  of  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
at  the  admission  of  the  converted  negroes  to  the  church ; when  occasion 
was  taken  to  explain  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  profession, 
and  enforce  the  duties  growing  out  of  it,  both  upon  masters  and  slaves. 
Such  a ceremony  cannot  but  exert  a happy  influence  upon  both  classes  ; 
for  a moment  at  least,  the  master  must  see  the  footing  of  equality  on  which 
the  Gospel  places  him  with  his  colored  bondman — a brother  now  in  the 
sight  of  the  church  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  however  wronged  and  depres- 
sed ; and  the  slave  himself  forgets  the  master  in  that  recognition  which 
reduces  him  to  the  same  level.  “Some  of  these  seasons  have  been  sol- 
emn and  impressive  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  and  have  en- 
lightened the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  chuLch,  and  quickened  them 
in  duty.” 

Watchmen  and  their  meetings. — From  the  most  intelligent  and  devo-^ 
ted  colored  members  of  the  church,  a number  is  selected,  who  are  called 
watchmen  ; whose  duty  is  to  co-operate  with  the  elders  of  the  church,  in' 
counselling  and  guiding  their  colored  brethren,  and  maintaining  discipline 
in  cases  which  could  not  conveniently  be  brought  before  the  session. 
“ The  object  of  the  meeting  of  the  watchmen  is- — 1.  To  receive  reports  of 
the  state  of  religion  on  the  different  plantations,  from  their  respective 
watchmen.  2.  To  receive  reports  of  cases  for  discipline.  3.  To  consult 
about  the  best  means  for  the  support  and  prosperity  of  religion.  4.  To* 
instruct,  awaken,  and  encourage  the  watchmen  themselves  in  their  duty  ;■ 
to  remove  such  as  may  prove  unworthy  or  incompetent,  and  to  appoint 
new  ones  whenever  required.  5.  To  report  cases  of  old  and  sickly  mem- 
bers, who  may  need  assistance  from  the  church.  6.  To  engage  in  prayer 
to  God  for  a blessing  upon  the  church  and  congregation.”  A truly  excel-' 
lent  device,  worthy  of  introduction  into  every  northern  church. 

The  following  advantages  have  resulted  from  “ watchmen’s  meetings.” 
“ 1.  The  state  and  condition  of  the  members  of  the  church  are  passed’ 
in  review,  and  imderstood  at  every  meeting.  2.  The  watchmen  them- 
selves are  instructed  in  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and  assisted  and  encour- 
aged in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  same  ; their  interest  in  religion  is  in- 
creased, and  themselves  brought  under  supervision.  3.  Cases  of  disci- 
pline are  more  surely  noted  and  reported,  and  more  easily  disposed  of.” 

“ Our  [watchmen]  meetings  are  generally  well  attended,  and  conducted 
with  interest  and  spirit,  and  with  very  good  results.  When  all  are  pres- 
ent our  number  is  respectable  ; for  in  Midway  there  is  one  regularly  ap- 
pointed [colored]  preacher,  to  whom  the  church  gives  a salary,  and  one’ 
assistant ; there  are  four,  whom  they  call  selectmen,  and  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  watchmen.” 

Sabbath  Schools.^— Not  only  were  efforts  made  to  secure  spiritual  ben- 
efits fo  the  slaves  by  preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  Sabbath,  by  holding  re-' 
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ligious  meetings  and  visiting  on  the  week,  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  polity  which  has  been  described 
in  the  watchmens’  office  and  meetings  : Mr.  Jones  also  established  Sab- 
bath Schools,  the  attendance  upon  which  casts  dishonor  upon  our  own 
congregations. 

“ The  average  attendance  has  been  as  follows  : — Midway,  90  ; New- 
port, 170  ; Pleasant  Grove,  80  ; Sudbury,  for  the  few  Sabbaths  we  were 
permitted  to  attend,  [severe  sickness  broke  up  the  arrangement,]  150  ; in 
this  number  the  adults  are  included,  who  remained,  and  received  instruc- 
tion with  the  school.  Total  average,  490.  The  same  general  order,  pro- 
priety, and  disposition  to  learn,  as  reported  in  previous  years,  continued 
to  the  present  time.” 

Spiritual  results  of  these  labors. — “ Inquiry  meetings  ” were  held  at 
the  different  stations  from  time  to  time,  the  average  attendance  upon  which 
at  each  station  was  from  ten  to  twelve  ; some  could  not  attend  who  de- 
sired it,  from  the  distance  of  their  residences  ; from  two  or  three  planta- 
tions there  was  a sudden  and  large  increase  of  inquirers,  indicating  an  un- 
usual attention  to  religion. 

During  the  year,  forty-eight  were  received  into  Midway  church,  and 
Jive  excommunicated  members  restored  ; ninety  were  added  to  the  New’- 
port  church,  making  an  accession  to  both  churches  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  three.  ‘During  the  last  two  years,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  colored  members  were  added  to  those  two  churches.  At  the  present 
time  new  cases  of  inquiry  are  occurring,  and  on  some  plantations  there  is 
an  unusual  religious  interest. 

Religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.<^T)\e 
Report  expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  Southern  churches  are  directing  re- 
newed attention  to  the  colored  population;  and  urges  this  as"  a'  subject  of 
vital  importance,  and  a duty  of  the  highest  obligation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jones  promises  to  publish  a historical  narrative  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  from  their  introduction  into  this 
country  to  the  present  time. 

We  cannot  express  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  better  than  in  the 
language  of  the  Charleston  Observer  : 

“ It  commends  itself  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  who  love  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  it  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  men.  The  field  which  Mr.  Jones  has  selected,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  is  devoting  his  unremitting  energies,  has  no  peculiar  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  the  world — but  yet  its  fruit  in  the  great  day  of  ac- 
count, will,  no  doubt,  be  among  the  richest  of  the  sheaves  which  shall  be 
gathered  in  the  garner  of  the  Lord.  His  plan  will  serve  as  a model  for 
others  who  may  be  called  to  labor  in  the  same  field,  and  his  success  may 
encourage  hundreds  to  engage  in  the  wOrk  who'  have  hitherto  partially  or 
entirely  neglected  it.” 
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Amidst  the  discouragements  arising  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  our  country,  we  are  often  cheered  by  communications  from  the  friends 
of  Colonization,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  cause,  and  sometimes 
containing  the  most  substantial  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  with  which 
they  regard  it. 

A gentleman  writes  from  Georgia,  under  date  of  March  13  : 

“ I regard  your  Society  as  among  the  most  important  benevolent  insti- 
tutions  of  the  day,  and  richly  deserving  the  well  directed  and  persevering 
efforts,  the  liberal  contributions,  and  the  fervent  prayers  of  all  who  care  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  colored  race.” 

Another,  from  the  same  State,  writes  March  12  : 

“ A^our  kind  epistle  inquiring  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  by  myself 
or  in  my  region  for  Colonization,  is  at  hand.  This  period  of  time  is  a 
most  unpropitious  one  for  collections  or  donations.  I am  myself  suffering 
from  the  pressure  of  the  times.  1 will,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
individual  power,  do  something,  if  possible,  by  pittance,  for  a cause  so 
sacredly  just,  and  so  worthy  of  our  special  regard.  I therefore  enclose  a- 
five  dollar  bill. 

“ I had  promised  one  day  to  devote  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Society, 
but  my  means  have  since  contracted,  and  I find  myself  involved  ; yet, 
when  I shall  emerge  from  the  present  poverty  of  resources,  I shall  not 
forget  the  Colonization  Society. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  faint  encouragement  which  I am  thus  obliged  to 
give  from  my  own  region,  yet  if  you  had  an  agent  here,  or  wmuld  despatch 
one,  something  cheering  might  be  done  in  Georgia  for  the  Society. 

“ Wishing  your  Society  a vastness  of  success  commensurate  with  the 
truly  laudable  nature  of  the  enterprise,  of  removing  the  colored  population 
and  civilizing  Africa,  I am,  &c.” 

Letter  from  Georgia,  dated  March  30  : 

“ I beg  to  inquire  wdiere  and  how  I may  send  an  African  slave  back  to 
his  country.  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  remarkably  intelligent  for 
one  of  his  opportunities — was  imported  in  1817  to  this  port,  in  a prize  to 
some  cruiser,  with  many  others.  He  states  that  he  is  from  Guelo,  and 
not  above  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  seashore — that  his  country  Was 
tliickly  inhabited,  and  a trading  establishment  of  Frenchmen  (he  thinks) 
near  it. 

“ He  is,  I believe,  a sincere  Christian,  and  has  given  evidence  of  it,  by 
good  conduct  for  eight  or  ten  years  past.  He  is  in  good  health,  strong  and 
likely,  fully  six  feet  high,  is  anxious  to  return,  though  he  will  leave  a wife 
behind,  by  whom  he  has  no  child,  however,  and  some  children  by  a pre- 
vious one,  who  are  in  Alabama. 

“ If  you  can  advise  me  how  to  send  him,  and  where  and  when,  and 
whether  from  the  scanty  materials  given  above,  his  country  can  be  truly 
indicated,  and  he  be  put  safely  into  it,  I will  provide  him  clothes,  &c., 
and  pay  his  passage,  and  give  him  his  freedom  to  go  ,'  and  you  will  much 
oblige,  yours,  (fee. ” 

f^etter  from  Ohio,  dated  March  25  : 

“Amours  of  the  17th  instant  was  received  yesterday,  and  I hasten  to 
send  you  all  the  relief  1 can  reach.  The  friends  of  Colonization  here  all 
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express  themselves  anxious  on  the  subject  on  which  you  write  ; but  hard 
times  is  the  excuse  for  not  contributing  more  liberally.  If  every  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States  will  go  and  do  likewise^  however,  I think  you 
would  succeed  in  raising  the  $7,000  needed  for  the  object  you  mention. 

I enclose  you  $35,  all  I could  raise  on  short  notice,  and  hope  our 
friends  throughout  the  country  will  come  up  to  your  help  against  the 
grasping  British." 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Ohio,  dated  March,  enclosing  $10  : 

“ I regret  that  instead  of  ten  dollars  I could  not  send  you  ten  thousand, 
i often  lament  that  I have  not  the  property  which  Girard  possessed  at  his 
death.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  all  most  happily  be  invested  in  the 
Colonization  enterprise.” 

A devoted  friend  of  Colonization  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has 
contributed  hundreds  of  dollaVs  towards  its  support,  writes,  March  23  : 

“ I am  quite  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  effecting  the  objects  you 
have  just  now  in  view,  and  I lament  that  I have  not  an  ample  fortune  to 
enable  me  at  once  to  furnish  you  with  what  you  want.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
am  at  present,  as  I have  been  for  some  time,  very  destitute  of  money 
means.” 

I have  given  to  the  Colonization  cause,  and  shall  continue  to  give, 
more  than  to  any  other  institution  of  the  day,  because  I think  there  is 
none  better,  and  because  I conceive  their  wants  to  be  greater.”^ 


COLONIZATION. 

We  commend  the  following  article  to  the  attention  of  our  patrons.  It 
i€  written  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  Colonization,  whose 
philanthropy,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  scheme  of  benevolence. 

The  importance  of  immediately  securing  to  the  Colony  the  territory 
lying  between  the  American  settlements  in  Liberia,  cannot  be  too  strenu- 
ously urged.  We  hope  that  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  our  country,  the  friends  of  Colonization  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
the  requisite  funds  for  securing  this  object,  which  a little  more  delay  may 
forfeit  forever. 

THE  yEWAKK  SEXTIXEL. 

AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

As  the  public  attention  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  politics,  the 
essays  on  African  Colonization,  consisting  chiefly  of  historical  facts,  were 
suspended  in  the  midst ; and  as  the  \vriter  had  much  of  other  matters  to 
Occupy  his  attention,  he  had  little  thought  of  resuming  the  subject;  but 
learning  that  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  has  arrived,  he 
feels  impelled  to  make  another  effort  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause,  and  to 
endeavor  to  call  up  the'  attention  of  the  friends  of  African  Colonization  to 
the  urgent  necessity  there  is,  at  this  juncture,  for  liberal  contributions  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

That  condition  of  Liberia  which  now  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  friends 
,of  the  African  race,  and  especially  for  enlarged  liberalit}^  is  connected 
H’ith  ‘two  facts,  which,  -taken  in  connexion,  .show  that  isoraething  must  be 
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done,  and  that  promptly,  or  the  the  prospects  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Colony  will  be  greatly  and  permanently  obscured.  The  first  of  these 
facts  is,  that  between  our  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  there 
ate  large  intervals  of  territory  not  occupied  nor  owned  by  the  Colony ; 
perhaps  more  than  one  half  of  the  distance  from  Monrovia  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas, is  still  in  possession  of  the  native  princes.  The  second  fact,  to 
which  I alluded  is,  that  two  powerful  Societies  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land, to  take  possession  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  establish  trading  facto- 
ries and  other  institutions  of  civilization  at  every  accessible  point,  with  a 
view  of  suppressing  the  nefarious  slave  trade,  which  all  their  laws  and  ex- 
,ertions  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  diminish,  much  less  suppress.  Now, 
cWe  rejoice  in  these  philanthropic  movements  of  the  British  nation,  which 
are  undertaken  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Government ; but  we  do 
not  wish  them  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  the  country  which  lies 
between  our  little  Colonies.  This  would  so  sever,  and  separate  these  set- 
tlements, that  it  would  forever  mar  the  prospect  of  having  a compact  re- 
public, extending  along  all  the  coast  between  the  two  points  mentioned. 
And  not  only  so,  but  the  contiguous  and  intermingled  settlements  of  Brit- 
ish and  Americans,  w'ould  naturally  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  collisions, 
which  would  endanger  the  peace,  and  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  our 
infant  Colonies.  Indeed,  a slave  establishment,  situated  in  this  unoccu- 
pied part  of  the  coast,  has  recently  been  broken  up  by  a British  vessel  of 
war,  and  Governor  Buchanan  is  very  apprehensive  that  they  have  already 
taken  possession  of  that  place,  as  a suitable  position  for  one  of  their  con- 
templated establishments.  But  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  the  British  plan  goes  into  operation,  all  this  ter- 
ritory will  be  occupied,  unless  the  American  Colonization  Society  acquires 
the  possession,  or  at  least  the  jurisdiction  of  this  land,  first.  The  Socie- 
ty, at  Washington,  have  called  all  the  friends  of  this  great,  benevolent, 
and  hitherto,  successful  enterprise,  to  come  forward,  and  save  it  from  an 
injury  which  will  be,  irf  not  prevented,  so  irreparable.  If  the  British  once 
gain  a footing  within  these  limits,  all  our  hopes  of  seeing  a compact  Col- 
ony, with  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  will  vanish  ; and  our 
Colonies,  thus  separated  from  each  other,  wdll  be  paralysed,  and  will  be 
apt  to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The  friends  of  African  Colonization, 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  must  arouse,  and  come 
speedily  to  the  rescue.  And  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  this  case, 
prompt  action  will  be  efficient  action.  Let  the  friends  of  this  cause  hold 
meetings,  and  consult  what  is  requisite  to  be  done.  Let  them  make  one 
great  effort  to  secure,  by  negotiation  or  purchase,  the  territory  which  is 
essential  to  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  our  Colony.  Let  them  seriously 
consider  the  importance  of  the  exigence  which  exists,  and  stimulate  one 
another  to  exertion.  If  they  wdll  not  come  forward  with  liberality  and  en- 
ergy now^  it  may  be  too  late  hereafter. 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  colonies,  as  w’ell  as  individuals,  which, 
if  suffered  to  pass,  never  returns.  In  every  other  respect,  the  Colony  was 
never  more  prosperous  than  at  present.  And  now^  w'e  have  a gentleman 
in  the  Colony  who  possesses  the  wdsdom  and  energy"  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage which  we  wish,  if  we  only  furnish  him  wdth  the  means  of  negotiating 
with  the  native  princes.  In  fact,  as  far  as  appears,  nothing  but  money  is 
necessary  to  acquire  such  a right  to  the  wffiole  of  that  coast,  that  no  other 
power  would  think  of  interfering.  What  sum  would  be  requisite  cannot 


possibly  be  ascertained  at  present ; but  there  is  no  danger  of  collecting  too 
ffiuch.  The  sincerity  and  zeal  of  the  friends  of  this  cause,  will  now  be 


put  fairly  to  the  test.  But  I calculate  more  on  simultaneous  and  co 
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exertions,  which  will  bring  together  a multitude  of  small  rivulets,  than 
upon  a few  great  donations.  Let  every  one  do  something.  Let  the  rich 
be  liberah according  to  their  income  ; and  let  the  poor  in  the  exercise  of  a 
virtuous  self-denial,  save  a dollar  to  help  on  this  noble  cause ; on  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  Avhich  the  happiness  of  millions  may  depend. 

I know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  have  near  you,  men  as  zealous  in  this 
cause,  as  any  in  the  country  ; and  I doubt  not  that  they  are  engaged  in 
laudable  exertions  to  promote  the  cause  for  which  I plead  ; but  I wish 
through  your  columns,  to  reach  others,  who  are  not  so  much  in  the  way 
of  being  accurately  informed  respecting  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
Colony.  Wherever  there  are  two  or  three  men  in  a village,  or  settlement, 
let  them  come  together,  and  consult,  and  mutually  stir  each  other  up  to 
renewed,  and  more  vigorous  exertion. 

Hereafter,  I will  endeavor  to  give  some  more  particular  information 
respecting  the  extent  of  coast  possessed  by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety ; and  also  the  extent  of  .coast  not  in  their  possession. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration,  that  the  country  proposed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  our  missionaries  who  recently  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
sailed  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  very  territory  of  which  I have 
been  writing.  And  as  the  Kroos  are  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
honest  of  all  the  tribes  which  border  on  the  Colony,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  we  should  spread  over  them  our  protection,  and  by  our  just 
and  kind  treatment  secure  their  friendship  and  their  services,  as  also  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  them.  Permit  me  also  to 
request,  that  the  pious,  of  all  Christian  denominations  among  us,  would 
remember  this  cause  at  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  the  present  exigency. 

A.  A. 


The  importance  and  necessity  of  keeping  a squadron  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa,  to  protect  American  com  i erce,  is  every  day  becoming  more 
apparent ; and  we  trust  that  a few  small,  armed  vessels,  will  be  perma- 
nently stationed  on  that  coast,  to  rendezvous  at  Monrovia,  where  stores 
may  be  deposited,  and  abundance  of  fresh  provisions  procured. 

When  our  Government  becomes  acquainted  with  the  advantage  of  pro- 
curing native  sailors  (Kroomen)  to  do  all  the  labor  on  board  ships,  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  climate  can  be  obviated.  These  Kroo- 
men are  active  and  bold,  capable  and  whiling  to  perform  any  sevice  re- 
quired. By  employing  these  men,  half  the  usual  number  of  white  seamen 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

“ Several  letters  have  reached  the  United  States  describing  the  horrible 
ravages  of  tlie  African  or  yellow  fever  on  board  the  United  States  station 
vessels  Dolphin  and  Grampus.  We  have,  however,  seen  but  one  letter  or 
extract  of  a letter,  w^ritten  by  Maxwell  AVoodhull,  Acting  Master  of  the 
Dolphin,  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  the  native  kings 
and  pirates,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  From  this  extract,  it  appears  the 
Dolphin  and  Grampus  w’^orked  their  w^ay  amidst  very  many  obstacles,  up 
the  narrow  river  Nunez,  to  the  towm  of  Wilkedi,  the  principal  place  or 
capital  of  the  king  of  Scharah,  a potentate,  who  some  time  since  conceived 
that  he  might  plunder  American  vessels,  and  abuse  and  ill-treat  their  crew^s 
with  impunity, 
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“To  punish  this  icorthy  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Wilkedi  is 
situated  about  eighty  miles  up  the -river  Nunez.  Here  the  Dolphin  and 
Grampus  took  a position  in  which  they  could  ?oon  have  reduced  the  place 
to  ashes.  Satisfaction  v'as  demanded,  and  after  some  boasting  and  brag- 
ging on  the  part  of  his  sahle  majesty,  it  appears  he  complied  with  all  the 
demands  made  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  and  the  two  vesse's  safely 
descended  the  Nunez,  and  arrived  all  well,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  river 
Nunez  is  so  little  known,  that  on  the  best  maps  we  do  not  find  the  name 
of  a single  town  laid  down. 

“ The  pirates  on  the  river  had,  however,  made  themselves  so  notorious 
and  offensive,  that  our  Government  deemed  it  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  their  depredations,  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that  Captain  Bell  has  so 
successfully  and  meritoriously  effected  the  objects  ,of  the  expedition.” — ? 
New  York  American. 


ELEPHANTS  IN  LIBERIA. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  many  elephants  have  been  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Colony,  and  some  killed  by  the  Colonists,  The  country 
where  they  abound  is  east  of  the  mountain  range.  Should  their  visits  be- 
come so  frequent  to  the  Colony  as  to  be  annoying,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
Liberians  will  soon  find  means  to  destroy  them,  and  hunt  them  as  a source 
of  profit. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Taylor,  dated 

AVhite  Plains,  Oct,  9th,  1840. 

“ The  Elephant. — A very  large  elephant  has  been  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town  of  Millsburg,  for  four  or  five  days.  He  came  into  the 
town  and  strutted  about  as  it  suited  him,  destroying  great  quantities  of 
cassada  and  plantains.  He  went  up  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  hill, 
and  there  raised  his  ears,  and  waved  his  proboscis,  as  though  he  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  whole  town.  He  exhibited  himself  as  long  as  he  supposed 
they  would  be  pleased  to  look  at  him,  and  then  turned  off  like  a small 
house  and  went  into  the  swamp.  Several  men  then  followed  him  ; but 
the  sagacity,  as  well  as  the  terrific  appearance  of  the  animal,  prevented 
their  approaching  him  sufficiently  close  in  safety  to  shoot  him.  The 
bushes  and  weeds  were  so  very  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  retreat,  if 
the  elephant  pursued.  At  one  time,  they  came  so  close  to  him,  as  that 
when  he  pulled  up  a sapling  and  threw  it  aside  to  clear  away  a place 
around  him,  the  boughs  fell  about  their  heads  ; and  they  had  to  drop  their 
guns  and  creep  into  a thick  bunch  of  thorns,  &c.,  to  avoid  his  quick,  and 
fierce  penetrating  gaze.  Brother  Harris  told  me  that  he  was  at  one  time 
so  near  him  as  to  see  distinctly  his  small  eye,  and  to  judge  of  the  size  of 
his  tusks.  He  says,  he  expected  every  moment  when  the  elephant  would 
discover  him,  and  reach  out  his  snout  and  pull  him  out  from  his  hiding 
place,  or  sweep  around  the  bush  and  cover  him  up  and  walk  over  him  and 
mash  him  to  death.  But  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  turn  in  another  di- 
rection, and  he  was  thus  providentially  saved  from  a horrible  death.  After 
being  thus  interrupted  and  fired  upon  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  conclu- 
1 ded  to  retire  ; and  taking  the  road  that  leads  to  Gatoomba’s,  he  made 
his  exit  under  cover  of  the  night.  I have  heard  some  strange  conjectures 
and  superstitions  relative  to  this  creature’s  appearance  in  the  place  ; the 
most  ridiculous  of  all  is,  that  it  is  Gay  himself,  turned  into  an  elephant, 
and  come  to  the  place  to  avenge  his  enemies.” — African  paper. 
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THE  PATH  TO  THE  BUSH. 

Mr.  Read,  the  missionary  of  the  Kat  River  settlement,  in  South  Africa, 
(^elated,  while  in  England,  the  following  fact ; 

'It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Christianized  Hottentots  at  one  of  the 
stations,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  private  prayer  with  greater  pri- 
vacy and  freedom  than  they  could  do  in  their  own  confined  dwellings,  to 
retire  among  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  vicinity  ; and,  that  they  might 
, carry  on  their  devotions  without  being  intruded  on  by  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  derive  all  that  tranquilizing  influence  which  would  be  produced 
by  a spot  with  which  no  other  thoughts  were  associated  but  such  as  are 
holy,  each  person  selects  for  his  own  use,  a particular  bush,  behind  which 
he  might  pour  out  to  God  the  pious  breathings  of  his  soul.  The  rest  con- 
sidered this  bush  as  an  oratory,  sacred  to  the  brother  or  sister  who  had 
appropriated  it,  and  .which,  therefore,  was  never  to  be  violated  by  the  foot 
or  gaze  of  a stranger,  during  the  season  of  occupancy  by  its  proprietor. 
The  constant  tread  of  the  worshippers  in  their  diurnal  visits  to  this  hal- 
lowed spot,  would  of  necessity  wear  a path  in  the  thin  grass  which  lay 
between  their  huts  and  the  scene  of  their  communion  with  God.  On  one 
occasion,  a Christian  Hottentot  woman  said  to  a female  member  of  the 
•Church,  “ Sister,  I am  afraid  you  are  somewhat  declining  in  religion.” 
The  fear  was  expressed  with  a look  of  affection,  and  with  a tone  which 
savored  nothing  of  railing  accusation,  nor  of  reproachful  severity,  but  alto- 
gether of  tender  fidelity.  The  individual  thus  addressed,  was  too  con- 
scious of  its  truth  to  deny  the  fact,  and  too  much  melted  by  the  meekness 
of  wisdom  with  which  the  solicitude  was  expressed,  to  be  offended,  and 
meekly  asked  what  led  her  friend  to  the  opinion  she  had  expressed.  “Be- 
cause,” said  the  other,  “ the  grass  has  grown  over  your  path  to  the 
bush.'^  The  backslider  fell  under  the  rebuke,  confessed  that  secret  prayer 
had  been  neglected,  and  that  her  heart  had  been  turned  away  from  the 
Lord.  The  admonition  thus  had  its  desired  effect,  and  the  faithful  Hot- 
tentot had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  wanderer,  not  only  to  the  path 
to  the  bush,  but  to  that  God  with  whom  she  there  communed  in  secret. 

Each  party  is  deserving  of  our  admiration  and  imitation  ; the  reprover 
for  her  fidelity,  and  for  the  gentleness  of  love  with  which  she  exercised 
her  sisterly  vigilance  ; and  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  for  the  meekness 
and  practical  improvement  with  which  she  bowed  to  the  voice  of  affec- 
tionate reproof. 

And  these  were  Hottentots  ? Beings  who,  but  a little  while  before  the 
event  occurred,  were  scarcely  admitted  by  some  calumniators  of  God’s 
varied  offspring  to  the  fellowship  of  rational  creatures,  and  declared  worthy 
only  to  be  the  companions  of  baboons,  or  at  best  only  fit  to  be  the  slaves 
of  those  who  bear  a whiter  skin.  Where,  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  that  Church  has  existed  in  America,  in  England,  or  in 
other  civilized  countries,  shall  be  found  a more  beautiful  exemplification 
of  the  vigilance  and  humility  of  brotherly  love,  than  in  these  two  African 
females,  reclaimed  by  the  gi'ace  of  God,  from  barbarism  and  oppression  ? 
Where  shall  we  find  among  their  more  polished  and  cultivated  sisters  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  more  tenderness,  delicacy,  or  refinement,  than 
in  these  two  daughters  of  Ham.  Here  indeed  is  the  image  of  God,  and 
exhibited  in  Africa. — Episcopal  Recorder. 
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LIBERIA. 

The  following  appeal,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
philanthropists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  in  our  coun- 
try, we  hope  will  not  be  in  vain. 

On  receiving  the  first  intimation  of  the  new  plan  of  the  British  for  ex- 
tending their  trade  and  jurisdiction  in  Western  Africa,  we  were  struck 
with  the  importance  of  securing  to  the  American  Colonization  Society 
those  parts  of  the  Liberian  coast  lying  between  our  settlements ; and  im- 
mediately on  receiving  Mr.  Buxton’s  work,  in  which  the  British  policy 
in  relation  to  Africa  was  fully  developed,  we  presented  our  views  to  the 
public.  We  have  continued  to  press  this  subject  upon  their  attention,  and 
earnestly  to  solicit  the  means  of  purchasing  the  desired  territory.  The 
responsibility  of  failing  to  secure  this  object,  so  essential  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  Liberia  Colonies,  must  rest  upon  those  who  neglect  to 
improve  the  present  crisis.  We  hope  that  it  is  not  now  too  late  to 
secure  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  and  that  means  will  be  furnished  forits 
speedy  accomplishment.  AVe  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  article,  for  thus  coming  to  our  aid,  and  trust  soon  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  effort.  In  order  to  acquire  the  control  of  the  territory  inter- 
vening between  our  settlements,  it  is  only  necessary  to  purchase  the  com- 
manding points  on  the  coast,  about  the  entrances  of  rivers,  &;c. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

Our  object  in  this  address,  is  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Colonization,  or  to  attempt  any  vindication  of  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Enough  has 
probably  been  spoken  and  wrliicu  o«.  this  subject.  The  oic 

Society  are  too  far  committed  against  it,  and  too  much  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, to  be  profited  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  or  even  to  be  capable 
of  yielding  assent  to  the  best  authenticated  facts  ; and  the  friends  of  this 
enterprise  are  in  no  need  of  new  arguments  to  convince  them  of  the  wis- 
dom, benevolence,  and  grandeur  of  tlie  Colonization  scheme.  No  enter- 
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prise  has  been  proposed,  for  centuries,  which  more  deserves  the  cordial 
approbation  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  Christian  philanthropist.  It 
involves  deeply  the  vital  interests  of  two  continents.  And  it  is  a scheme 
of  that  kind,  that  even  its  contemplation  and  design  has  a tendency  to  en- 
large and  elevate  the  mind  ; and  its  achievement  would  be  a new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  so  exempt  is  it  from  any  mixture  of  evil, 
either  in  conception  or  execution,  that  even  an  utter  failure  would  leave 
things  in  a condition  no  worse  than  they  were  before.  But  it  is  too  late  to 
speak  of  a failure  ; the  most  formidable  obstacles  have  already  been  over- 
come. A success,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Colonization,  has  atten- 
ded the  benevolent  efforts  of  a Society  M'hich  has  possessed  no  other  re- 
sources than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  the  cause. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Finley  first  mentioned  the  subject,  we 
were  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme,  and  the  manifold  important 
interests  embraced  in  it;  and  the  only  objection  which  we  could  conceive 
against  it  w'as  its  apparent  impracticability.  If  then  we  coqld  have  fore- 
seen what  has  ac^aally  been  accomplished,  we  would  have  entered  into  the 
projected  enterprise  with  a zeal  far  beyond  what  we  really  felt ; and  if  the 
founder  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  had  been  permitted  to  live 
to  see  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  several  flourishing,  industrious,  and  happy 
Colonies,  in  which  good  order,  pure  morality,  exemplary  temperance,  and 
fervent  religion  were  conspicuous,  it  would  have  filled  his  benevolent  heart 
with  the  overflowings  of  the  purest  joy. 

But  although  a great  good  has  been  accomplished,  yet  it  is  but  the  germ 
of  a tree,  which,  M^e  trust,  will  cover  Africa  with  its  refreshing  shade,  and 
extend  its  fruitful  branches  to  populous  nations,  in  that  dark  continent, 
whose  names  are  not  yet  known  in  Europe  or  America.  When  centuries 
shall  have  rolled  round,  and  the  impartial  historian  of  those  future  ages  shall 
take  a retrospect  of  the  age  in  which  \ve  live,  and  shall  record  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  the  facilities  of  locomotion, 
he  will  be  led  also  to  contemplate,  with  admiration,  the  benevolent  enter- 
prise of  African  Colonization,  and  will  consider  this  as  the  brightest  spot 
on  the  page  of  the  history  of  this  country  and  Africa.  V/hen  a great  Re- 
public of  colored  men  shall  have  spread  over  the  whole  Western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  shall  have  extended  its  influence  to  the  very  centre  of  that 
unexplored  continent ; when  its  history  is  traced  back  to  its  origin,  then 
v/ill  this  feeble  Society  come  into  permanent  notice,  and  will  receive  the 
honor  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  a great  empire,  and  of  having  in- 
troduced and  diffused  among  the  numerous  barbarous  tribes  of  that  conti- 
nent, all  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  together  with  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  freedom,  regulated  by  wise  and  salutary  laws.  But  above 
all,  THE  LIGHT  OF  DiviNE  Truth,  wliich  will  then  have  penetrated  into  the 
darkest  recesses  of  this  dark  continent,  will  be  easily  traced  to  the  patient 
and  persevering  efforts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  under  whose 
patronage  the  several  religious  denominations  were  enabled  to  erect,  on 
the  shores  of  Africa,  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

There  have  been  seasons  of  darkness  in  the  history  of  Liberia  which  oc- 
casioned even  zealous  friends  to  despond,  if  not  despair  of  the  Colony ; 
but  there  were  still  found  friends  of  the  cause  so  determined,  as  never  to 
relinquish  the  glorious  enterprise,  so  long  as  a hope  remained  of  ultimate 
touijccoa.  TKoy  “ hoppd  p.vpn  agninet  hope,”  and  a gracious  Providence  has 
rewarded  their  invincible  perseverance,  by  granting,  from  time  to  time,  the 
most  extraordinary  relief.  Now  the  Colony  flourishes,  and  has  become 
important,  even  in  a commercial  view  ; and,  after  all  the  dark  storms  which 
beat  upon  it,  has  emerged  with  renewed  vigor  from  them  all ; and  the 
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bow  of  promise  appears,  at  this  time,  encircling  with  vivid  colors,  that 
asylum  for  the  oppressed,  and  home  for  the  wretched. 

But  the  necessity  for  energetic  exertion,  and  increased  libera  ity,  has  not 
ceased.  There  often  occurs  a crisis  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Opportunities  occur  when,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  action, 
advantages  can  be  obtained  and  secured,  which,  if  suffered  to  pass  without 
improvement,  never  return.  Such,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  present  state  of 
Liberia.  Not  that  any  peculiar  danger  is  iminent  at  this  moment,  but  an 
opportunity  now  exists  of  acquiring  a territory,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
unity  and  perfect  prosperity  of  that  Republic.  Let  the  intelligent  reader 
cast  his  eye  over  a map  of  our  settlements  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  ; 
and  he  will  see,  that  we  have  four  distinct  Colonies,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervals  of  considerable  extent.  -These  are  Monrovia,  and  its 
neighboring  villages ; Bassa,  and  its  interior  settlements  ; Sinou  ; and 
New  Maryland  or  Cape  Palmas.  Between  Monrovia  and  Bassa  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  the  interferance  of  any  other  nation  ; but  on  the  coast 
between  Bassa  and  Sinou,  and  between  the  last-mentioned  place  and  Cape 
Palmas,  there  is  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  Until  lately 
it  seemed  unnecessary  to  be  very  solicitous  about  possessing  this  territory, 
by  which  our  settlements  are  separated  ; as  it  was  presumed,  that  by  our 
having  favorable  opportunities  of  purchase,  we  should  be  able  to  acquire 
from  the  native  princes,  all  this  land,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  needed.  But 
the  state  of  things  is  now  much  altered,  since  the  English  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  entering  all  Africa,  at  every  accessible  point ; and  have  resolved 
to  establish  trading  houses,  and  make  use  of  other  means  of  enlightening 
and  improving  the  natives,  with  a view  of  suppressing  the  cruel  trade  in 
slaves,  which  all  their  naval  prowess  has  not  enabled  them  hitherto  even 
to  diminish.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  extensive  plan,  which  has  not  only 
enlisted  in  its  favor  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  English  na- 
tion, but  moreover,  has  received  the  decided  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  entertain  no  feelings  of  hostility,  nor  even  of  jealousy.  AVe  think 
it  a noble  enterprise,  and  cordially  wish  it  success.  But  as  the  unoccupied 
territory  between  our  little  Colonies  furnish  eligible  points  for  their  design 
of  establishing  trading  factories,  if  we  neglect  to  acquire  and  occupy  this 
part  of  the  coast  now,  it  will  be  entirely  out  of  our  reach.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason  to  fear,  from  Governor  Buchanan’s  late  des- 
patches, that  the  incipient  step  has  already  been  taken,  where  they  have 
recently  broken  up  a slave  trader’s  establishment.  If,  however,  prompt 
measures  are  immediately  taken,  it  is  believed,  that  at  least  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  the  territory  on  the  aforesaid  coast  can,  by  negotiation  or  purchase, 
be  acquired.  But  if  our  settlements  should  be  severed  from  each  other  by 
the  establishment  of  a nation,  not  at  all  friendly  to  the  American  scheme, 
any  one  can  see  at  a glance,  what  a lasting  injury  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  We  give  the 
friends  of  the  Colonization  cause  in  this  country,  fair  warning  of  its  dan- 
ger ; let  them  not  hereafter  reflect  on  the  Society  if  the  object  is  not  se- 
cured. Governor  Buchanan  is  deeply  solicitous  about  this  matter ; and 
the  same  solicitude  pervades  the  Board  of  Managers  and  other  friends  of 
the  cause.  But  they  cannot  move  in  this  matter  without  the  requisite 
means.  A large  sum  will  be  required  immediately  to  meet  this  exigence. 
Perhaps  there  nev^r  xvlll  iigain  occur  an  occasion  when  liberal  contribu- 
tions would  be  so  efficient  in  pronmtiii^  a...  iiiuena.  JiCi 

the  friends  of  the  African  race,  and  of  the  cause  of  Colonization,  arouse, 
and  receive  the  dne  impression  of  the  real  importance  of  the  exigence. 
Let  there  be  no  delay,  for  in  this  case,  prompt  action  will  be  efficient  ac- 
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lion.  Let  the  auxiliary  Societies,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  where  there 
are  no  societies,  hold  publie  meetings,  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  this 
subject  may  be  considered,  and  the  sleeping  zeal  of  many  well-wishers 
be  renewedly  awakened.  Let  every  friend  who  receives  this  circular  im- 
mediately hold  conference  with  other  friends,  and  if  the  object  is  duly  ap- 
preciated, I entertain  no  doubt  that  requisite  funds  can  be  collected  to  ac- 
complish it,  as  a special  effort,  and  without  diminishing  the  regular  income 
of  the  Society.  The  friends  of  this  cause  are  so  numerous  and  pow'erful, 
in  the  United  States,  that  nothing  but  prompt  and  united  action  is  requisite 
to  accomplish  an3nhiug  which  can  be  effected  by  money.  Our  only  dan- 
ger is  in  the  apathy  of  our  friends,  and  in  the  want  of  combined  effort. 
Each  individual  is  left  too  much  to  think  and  act  by  himself.  At  this  mo- 
ment, we  wish  for  excitement ; and  if  it  were  in  our  power  we  would  give 
a new  impulse  to  every  friend  of  African  Colonization. 

Let  it  1^  understood,  that  from  Gape  Blount  to  Cape  Palmas,  a distance 
of  tlqree  hundred  miles,  would  be  a sufficient  extent  of  coast  for  a powerful 
Republic.  How  far  it  should  extend  into  the  interior,  may  be  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  future  circumstances,  and  opportunities  of  purchase.  But 
surely  every  man  must  be  convinced,  that  we  should  strain  every  neiwe  to 
gain  possession  of  the  continuous  coast,  betw^een  these  points  ; and  then 
we  might  be  content  to  relinquish  all  the  rest  of  the  coast  to  the  British. 
What  is  wanted  now,  beloved  friends,  is  money  to  purchase  this  territory, 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  unity  and  compactness  of  our  Colony;  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  its  peace  and  security.  For  it  is  too  evident  to  need 
a remark,  that  if  the  British  come  in  with  their  establishments,  between 
our  settlements,  there  will  arise  jealousies  and  dangerous  collisions.  If 
any  reader  of  this  paper  has  purposed  in  his  mind  to  give  something 
handsome,  or  intends  to  make  a valuable  bequest  to  this  institution,  (as 
we  doubt  not  many  have,)  let  them  anticipate  their  benevolence,  and  act, 
in  this  case,  as  their  own  executors  and  administrators.  A hundred  dol- 
lars at  this  juncture,  may  be  of  more  value  than  a thousand,  ten  years 
hence.  But  we  must  not  depend  chiefly  on  large  contributions  ; the  donors 
of  such  are  always  few  ; but  w^e  should  expect  our  main  support  from  the 
multitude  of  small  contributions.  Let  no  friend  to  this  cause  think  that 
because  he  cannot  subscribe  his  thousand  dollars,  that  his  hundred  will 
be  of  little  value  ; and  let  not  him  who  can  give  only  ten,  or  five,  or  even 
one,  withhold  his  help.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops,  and  the  earth  is 
composed  of  small  particles. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  w'ould  address  a kind  word  to  the  ladies  who 
are  friendlj"  to  this  cause.  No  class  of  the  communit}*  can  promote  benev- 
olent objects  more  effectually  than  the  ladies.  Many  of  them  have  ample 
means  at  their  own  disposal : others  are  abundantly  supplied  with  spending 
money,  from  which  if  they  would  only  save  a tithe  for  this  object,  we 
should  want  no  more.  There  are  also  many  youngs  ladies,  who,  although 
they  have  nothing  to  give,  are  so  ingenious,  that  by  one  afternoon  in  the 
week  devoted  to  industry,  in  making  little  fancy  articles,  could  contribute 
essentially  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  The  la- 
dies have  already  manifested  a laudable  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  Liberia, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  interesting  Col- 
ony. But  they  are  now  called  upon  to  manifest  their  liberality,  to  enable 
th^  Society  to  secure  the  territory  which  is  sn  n©o©eeary  to  ita  prosperity, 
vrc  1C4UCOL  iKct  wiio  receives  this  circular  w'ill  immedi- 

communicate  with  such  friends  of  the  cause  as  may  be  near  to  him, 
and  adopt  in  concurrence  with  them  such  measures  as  will  seem  to  prom- 
ise k)  be  most  effectual  in  rendering  that  aid  which  is  at  this  time  so  urgently 
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needed.  Let  this  object  be  secured,  and  we  may  consider  the  prospects  of 
our  Colony  far  more  bright  than  they  ever  have  been.  The  permanent 
prosperity  of  Liberia  in  that  event,  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  of  contingent  events.  In  all  our  expectations  and  exertions  in  this 
interesting  enterprise,  the  friends  of  the  cause  have  been  repeatedly  taught 
that  their  ultimate  dependence  must  be  in  Hi:>l,  who  “ has  made  of  one  i 

blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitations.” 

They  have  good  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  scheme  of  African  Coloni- 
zation enjoys  the  approbation  of  God,  and  they,  therefore,  in  all  exigen- 
cies and  under  all  difficulties,  feel  a relief  to  their  solicitude,  by  commit- 
ting the  whole  concern  into  His  hands.  The  remarkable  interpositions  of 
Providence  in  preserving  the  infant  Colony,  when,  according  to  all  human 
appearance,  it  seemed  destined  to  destruction,  inspires  them  wnth  a degree 
of  confidence  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  success,  which  cannot  be  shaken  bv 
partial  failures,  or  temporary  disasters.  But,  believing  it  to  be  an  enter- 
prise founded  in  wisdom  and  the  purest  benevolence,  and  hitherto  conduc- 
ted upon  the  same  principles  in  which  it  originated,  they  cannot  despair 
of  its  ultimate  prosperity.  And  when  they  consider  how  intimately  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  is  connected  with  the  civilization  and  evangeliza- 
tion of  a whole  continent,  they  have  not  words  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved  in  it.  If  Ethiopia  is 
ever  to  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God — if  wretched  Africa  is  ever  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  degrading  slavery,  and  still  more  degrading 
superstition,  what  means  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  bring  about  this 
desirable  state  of  things,  than  the  planting  of  a free  and  Christian  Colony 
of  African  descent,  on  the  shores  of  that  continent  ? And  that  this  is  the 
only  feasible  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  nefarious  traffic  in  human 
beings,  all  seem  to  be,  at  length,  convinced.  Let  every  person,  therefore, 
who  is  persuaded  that  the  Gospel,  and  civil  liberty,  are  the  richest  bles- 
sings which  a nation  can  possess,  give  his  aid  in  prornoting  this  object. 

And  let  not  the  efficiency  of  that  aid  be  prevented  by  tardiness  in  action  or 
parsimony  in  contribution.  As  was  before  said,  the  friends  of  Coloniza- 
tion possess  a large  share  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  this  community, 
and  if  they  will  only  exert  their  power  promptly,  and  perseveringly,  they 
will  enjoy  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
founding  a free  and  Christian  Republic  out  of  persons  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  scheme,  would  have  lived  and  died  in  slavery,  or  in  a state  of  ab- 
ject degradation  in  society,  very  little  better  than  slavery.  And  while 
they  enjoy  the  high  gratification  on  account  of  Mffiat  they  may  see  accom- 
plished, hope  will  paint  in  the  future  prospect  scenes  still  more  bright — 
the  regeneration  and  civilization  of  a whole  continent  which  has  hitherto 
remained  in  the  thickest  darkness. 

The  Society  would  also  inform  their  friends  that  there  are  other  objects 
of  great  and  urgent  importance  for  which  funds  are  needed.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  that 
frequent  and  regular  intercourse  should  be  maintained  between  the  Mana- 
gers and  their  Agent  to  whom  the  of  tko  Ooi.^.iy  i»  commit- 

ted ; but  such  intercourse  cannot  be  kept  up  without  the  possession  of  a 
good  substantial  ship.  And  the  possession  of  such  a vessel  is  also  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  stores  as  the  condition  of  the  Colony  requires,  and 
to  bring  back  such  articles  of  commerce  as  that  country  affords  ; by  which 
interchange  of  commodities  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  Colony  and  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Saluda,  which 
performed  several  voyages  successfully,  and  with  juuch_^dyanta^p__to^^al^^ 
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concernetl,  was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  what  she  would  bring  at  auction,  as 
being  found  utterly  unseaworthy.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  friends  of  the 
cause  to  furnish  the  Managers  with  such  a vessel,  and  we  hope  that  the 
means  ol  accomplishing  this  object  will  not  be  delayed. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  necessity  for  a small  schooner  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Governor,  to  be  used  as  a trader  along  the  coast.  Much 
inconvenience,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Buchanan’s  despatches,  has  already 
been  experienced,  for  want  of  such  a vessel ; and  we  hope  that  some  few 
zealous  friends  of  Liberia,  will  speedily  supply  this  deficiency. 

Having  now  made  known  to  our  friends,  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Col- 
ony, and  the  absolute  need  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  at  the  present 
crisis,  we  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  to 
whom  this  circular  may  come,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  this  appeal  may 
not  prove  in  vain  ; but  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  advancing  a cause  which 
we  have  much  at  heart,  and  to  which  we  have  devoted  much  of  our  time, 
but  which  can  be  successfully  carried  forward  only  by  the  liberality  and 
combined  exertions  of  the  zealous  friends  of  African  Colonization.  A.  A. 


ON  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  COAST. 

The  following  extracts,  from  an  article  in  “ The  Friend  of  Africa,”  a 
semi-monthly  publication,  lately  commenced  in  London,  we  think  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  generally. 

The  article  contains  Professor  Daniell’s  report  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  several  bottles 
of  water  taken  up  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, in  AVestern  Africa.  AVe  omit  the  chemical  tables  as  being  uninter- 
esting except  to  men  of  science.  The  following  observations  will  show 
that  the  most  important  discovery  made  by  Professor  Daniell  by  these 
experiments,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  bearing  directly  on  the  health  of 
those  parts  of  Africa,  was  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  taken  up  on  the  coast,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  this  gass,  in  that  taken  from  any  distance  up  the  rivers. 

The  Report  says  : 

“ The  most  remarkable  circumstance  disclosed  by  the  analysis  of  these 
waters,  is  the 'Strong  impregnation  of  the  majority  of  them  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  ; which,  in  the  case  of  the  water  from  Lopez  Bay,  amounts 
to  almost  as  much  per  gallon  as  in  the  Harrowgate  waters.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  saline  contents  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  are 
usually  found  in  sea  water, 

“ The  extraordinary  presence  of  this  gas,  would  naturally  lead  at  first 
to  a suspicion  that  it  might  arise  from  some  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  waters  after  they  had  been  bottled,  from  the  decomposition  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  substance,  but  this  suspicion  is  inconsistent  with  two 
— That  the  waters  became  pprfootly  cweet  a very  few  hours  • 
after  the  corks  had  been  drawm.  2nd. — That  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  small  quantity  of  sediment,  mentioned  in  each  analysis,  the  wmters 
wmre  perfectly  free  from  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  and  the  salts 
which  they  yielded  upon  evaporation,  (with  the  exception  of  those  from 
the  Congo,)  were  snow  white. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a striking  and 
important  fact  as  tlie  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  upon  sucli 
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observation.  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  many  points  of  view,  that  its  ex- 
^ istence  should  be  substantiated,  and  the  limits  of  the  phenomenon  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  ocean,  ascertained  by  further  evidence.  Its  ef- 
fects upon  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  injurious, 
and  a question  of  still  higher  interest  even  arises,  whether  this  deleterious 
gas  may  not  contribute  to  the  well-known  unhealthiness  of  the  coasts  from 
which  these  waters  are  taken. 

“ Upon  searching  for  evidence  of  a similar  phenomenon  having  been 
observed  before,  I have  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1819, 
a memoir  by  the  late  Dr.  Marcet,  “ on  the  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ture of  sea-waters,  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  in  particular  seas, 
with  some  account  of  their  saline  contents.”  Out  of  sixteen  specimens 
which  he  examined,  he  found  one  which  was  brought  by  Captain  Hall, 
from  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  Chinese  Ocean,  which,  from  the  account 
which  he  has  given,  must  probably  have  been  as  highly  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  those  which  I have  just  examined  from  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  he  observes,  ‘there  is  something  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sulphur  in  sea-water,  which  is  by  no  means  well  understood.’ 

“ If  the  existence  of  this  curious  phenomenon  should  be  confitmed,  the 
origin  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  same  gas  in  various  saline  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  from  which  Trona  or  Natron  is  derived.  The  mud  of  the  Lonar 
Lake  in  India,  of  a lake  near  Maracaybo,  in  South  America,  and  of  simi- 
lar lakes  on  the  north  of  Africa,  are  all  found  to  be  thus  impregnated.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  thus  adhering  to  the  clay,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  volcanic  sources,  but  Mr.  Malcolmson,  in  an  able  memoir 
lately  printed  in  the  Geological  Transactions,  says,  that  he  has  observed 
‘ the  same  phenomenon  in  the  salt  water  inlets,  along  the  Indian  coast, 
wherever  the  bottom  contained  argillaceous  and  carbonaceous  matter 
and  he  ascribes  the  effect  to  ‘ the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  in  the 
water  by  the  carbon,  and  the  clay  only  prevents  its  passing  off  into  the 
air,  or  mixing  with,  the  water  by  the  power  of  adhesion.’ 

“ The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  both  in  a practical  and  scientific  point 
of  view,  and  well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 

“lam,  <fcc.,  J.  F.  DANIELL.” 


“ King’s  College,  20th  August,  1840. 

“ Sir, — I have  carefully  examined  three  sheets  of  copper  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Bonetta,  and  have  now  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  : — 

“ Numbers  one  and  two  w^ere  pretty  uniformly  covered  on  the  outside 
with  a green  crust ; and  on  the  inside,  as  evenly,  with  a black  crust  of 
equal  thickness.  They  were  very  thin  in  parts,  and  partly  eaten  into 
holes. 

“ Number  three  was  in  a much  worse  state,  very  thin  and  eaten  into 
large  holes.  In  most  parts  it  was  easily  broken  by  the  fingers  ; one  of 
the  holes,  of  an  irregular  shape,  measured  eighteen  inches  in  length  by 
four  inches  and  a half  in  width.  This  sheet  was  covered  with  green  cnist 
chiefly  on  both  sides  ; but  there  were  evident  traces  of  the  black  crust  on 
the  inner  sioe. 

“ Upon  analysis  the  black  crust  was  loimu  »uipnuici  oi 

copper,  and  the  green  of  subchloride  of  copper. 

“ Connecting  these  results  with  those  previously  obtained  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  injury 
to  the  copper  has  arisen,  primarily,  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

“lam,  Ac.,  .1.  F.  DANIELL.” 
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“ ft  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  the  deleterious 
gas,  which  has  now  been  proved  to  impregnate  the  waters  upon  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Africa,  in  such  enormous  quantities,  through  an  extent  of 
more  than  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.  The  supposition  that  it  may  have 
been  generated  by  the  spontaneous  change  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
water  after  it  was  sealed  up  in  the  bottles,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  slight- 
est consideration. 

“ It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  only  two  sources  to  which  it  can  with 
any  probability  be  referred,  namely,  submarine  volcanic  action,  in  which 
case  its  evolution  might  be  considered  direct  or  primary  ; and  the  reaction 
of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  saline  contents  of  the  water,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  secondary. 

‘^The  probability  of  a volcanic  origin  is,  I think,  small,  from  the  ab- 
sence, I believe,  of  any  other  indications  of  volcanic  action,  and  from  the 
great  extent  of  the  coast  along  which  it  has  been  traced. 

“ What  is  known  of  the  action  of  vegetable  matter  upon  the  sulphates, 
and  the  immense  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  which  must  be  brought 
by  the  rivers  within  the  influence  of  the  saline  matters  of  the  sea,  renders, 
on  the  contrary,  the  second  origin  extremely  probable.  Decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a sulphuret  of 
sodium  is  formed.  This  again  acting  upon  water,  decomposes  it  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition.  You 
will  perceive  that  there  is  a large  proportion  of  the  sulphates  in  the  differ- 
ent specimens  of  water  which  have  been  analyzed,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  I imagine,  that  extensive  mud  banks  must  be  formed  at  the  mouths 
of  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics, 
consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  detritus  in  the  exact  state  which  is  most 
favorable  to  the  action  which  I have  described.  This  view  rests  upon  ex- 
perimental evidence,  and  upon  considerations  of  great  cogency,  derived 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  certain  well  known  situations  in  which  decaying 
matters  from  tropical  vegetation  are  brought  into  contact  with  sea-water. 

I feel  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  the  evolution  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  intimately  connected  with  the  unhealthiness  of  such  stations. 

“ When  this  matter  was  first  brought  under  my  consideration,  I was 
surprised  that  the  nauseous  smell  which  must  necessarily  be  evolved  from 
water  impregnated  with  this  gas,  at  so  high  a temperature  as  that  of  the 
equinoctial  regions,  had  not  been  noticed.  I have,  in  consequence,  turn- 
ed to  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  late  travels  in  Africa,  to  seek  for  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject;  and  in  the  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into 
Jifricayhy  Macgregor  Laird,  I found  the  following  important  observa- 
tion 

“ ‘ The  principal  predisposing  causes  of  the  awful  mortality  were,  in  my 
opinion,  the  sudden  change  from  the  open  sea  to  a narrow  and  winding 
river,  the  want  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  deadly  miasma, 
to  which  we  wera  nightly  exposed  from  the  surrounding  swamps.  The 
horrid  sickening  stench  of  this  miasma  must  be  experienced  to  be  con- 
ceived : no  description  of  it  can  convey  to  the  mind  the  wetched  sensa- 
tion that  is  felt  for  sometime  before  and  after  daybreak.  In  those  accursed 
swamps,  one  is  oppressed  not  only  bodily  but  an  indiacriba- 

blf>  feeliiijr  of  lioavinoss,  laup-or,  iiausea,  and  disgust,  'which  requires  a 
considerable  effort  to  shake  off.’ 

“Now  these  observations  were  made  in  the  very  locality  from  wLich 
some  of  the  first  waters,  which  I examined,  were  taken,  and  nothing  more 
IS  wanting  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  sliip’s  copper 
with  tliat  of  the  mortality  of  the  climate. 
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“ It  has  been  experimentally  found,  that  so  small  a mixture  as  a fifteen 
hundredth  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  acts  as  a di- 
rect poison  upon  small  animals,  and  the  sensations  of  langor  and  nausea, 
described  by  Mr.  Laird,  are  exactly  those  which  have  been  experienced 
by  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  deleterious  influence  [of  this  gas] 
in  small  quantities. 

“ The  peculiar  unhealihiness  of  mangrove  swamps  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  I have  little  doubt,  arises  from  that  tree  requiring  salt  water  for  its 
growth,  and  its  decaying  foliage  being  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  sulphates.  Tlie  hypothesis  also  agrees  with  the  fact,  (which  1 
believe  has  been  established,)  that  the  unhealthiness  of  such  situations  does 
not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

“ The  commanders  and  other  officers  of  expeditions  for  exploring  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  should  be  directed  to  bestow  particular  attention  upon 
the  subject,  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  linger  in  situations  where  the  water 
affords  indications  of  the  noxious  gas.  I am,  &c., 

“J.  F.  DANIELL.” 


“ It  will  be  remarked  in  the  above  reports,  that  in  no  case  was  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  found  in  the  water  taken  up  in  any  of  the  rivers  ; in  fact, 
as  Professor  Daniell  has  shown,  it  is  only  generated  in  salt  water.  The 
obvious  bearing  of  this  upon  the  Niger  Expedition'’is  in  the  gratify- 
ing fact  that  twenty  miles  inside  the  river  (which  is  the  limit  of  the  man- 
groves and  the  salt  water,)  they  may  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  dele- 
terious gas,  which  probably  aggravates,  if  it  does  not  originate,  disease; 
unless  it  should  happen  that  the  south-Avest  wind  should  carry  the  miasma 
to  some  distance  with  it — that  such  should  be  the  case' is  very  probable — 
but  as  three  or  four  days,  at  the  most,  would  suffice  to  steam  through  the 
Delta,  there  is  not  much  risk  to  be  encountered,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  malaria  will  be  effectually  stopped  by  the  barrier  of 
high  mountains  which  extends  in  an  east  and  west  direction  across  the' 
river,  above  Darauggoo,  and  before  reaching  Attah.  In  the  extract  given 
above  from  Laird  and  Oldfield’-^  Narrative^  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  first  sickness  and  death  in  that  expedition  began  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  ; three  died  before  entering  tlie  river,  and  the  great  mortality  took 
place  before  they  reached  Damuggoo  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the 
Delta,  Avhere  they  only  arrived  after  a voyage  of  thirty-six  days,  from  the 
llth  of  October  to  the  16th  of  November,  or  twenty-seven  from  their  en- 
trance of  the  river  Nun. 

“ Now  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  just  before  entering  the  river,  in 
‘ breaking  out’  the  hold  to  lighten  the  vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  a ‘ disagreeable  vapor,  from  which  they  had  long  suffered,  was, 
that  the  bags  containing  the  cocoa  had  rotted,  and  the  cocoa  had  fallen  into 
the  salt  bilge-water  and  there  become  putrid.’  Here,  then,  were  the  very 
ingredients  for  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a great  extent ; the 
lamentable  consequence  has  been  before  alluded  to,  namely,  three  deaths 
before  reaching  the  river.  After  this,  for  a short  time,  no  case  of  sickness 
occurred  till  some  distance  below  Damuggoo,  when  it  broke  out  Avith  re- 
doublcO  fury,  ana  me  men,  the  JHbvrhn^  — ‘ ^ 

evidently  the  cause  Avas  in  a great  measure  to  be  touna  on  board.  Mr. 
Laird  acknoAvledges  that  ‘ certainly  the  Quorra  Avas  by  far  the  more  un-- 
healthy  of  the  two  vessels.’ 

“ The  latitude  of  this  deadly  spot  is  .5°  .54'.  Now,  upon  referring  to 
Captain  W.  Allen’s  chart  of  the  Quorra,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  this  position 
is  exactly  at  tkc  soulheni  foot  or  to  scaAvard  ol  a range  ot  hills  : in  like 
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manner  Damuggoo,  or  Adah-mugu,  of  the  same  chart,  lies  to  the  south- 
ward or  to  seaward  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  above  alluded  to. 
And  we  venture  to  express  an  opinion — we  might  almost  say  conviction — 
that  owing  to  these  mountains  forming  the  barrier  to  the  passage  of  the 
malaria,  it  is  probable  that  miasma  will  be  found  accumulated  at  such  spots  ; 
and  that  wherever  predisposing  causes  exist  on  board,  it  is  in  these  places 
that  sickness  will  be  most  severe. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  confluence  of  the  Quorra  and 
Chadda — the  supposed  head  quarters  of  the  Niffer  Expedition — is  nearly 
100  miles  beyond  these  spots,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  high  range  of 
mountains  ; and  no  cause  has  yet  been  shown  for  supposing  that  it  may 
not  prove  as  healthy  there  as  in  other  tropical  climates. 

“Should  there  be  no  cause  for  delay  at  Ibu — and  we  earnestly  trust 
that  there  may  not  be — there  seems  no  reason  why  two,  if  not  all, 
the  steamers  of  the  Niger  Expedition  should  not  pass  Damuggoo  and 
reach  Attah  within  seven  days  after  entering  the  Quorra.” 


ABYSSINIA. 

The  same  work  contains  an  extract  from  a letter  written  in  Upper 
Abyssinia,  apart  of  which  we  copy. 

The  writer  seems  to  be  an  English  agent,  ostensibly  employed  in  sci- 
entific investigation,  but  whose  more  important  business  is  to  ascertain 
such  facts  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  British,  in  view  of  extending  their 
commercial  operations. 

The  points  of  possession  which  Great  Britain  is  gaining  on  either  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  will  be  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  her  East 
India  commerce.  Should  she  succeed  in  extending  her  influence  over 
Abyssinia,  we  hope  she  will  pursue  a less  objectionable  policy  than  that 
which  has  marked  her  course  in  India. 

“ Tajurrah,  22d  November,  1840. 

“ This  being  the  point  at  which  my  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
may  be  properly  said  to  begin,  I have  now  the  pleasure  to  commence 
a regular  correspondence  with  you,  which,  God  willing,  I shall  continue 
at  every  fitting  opportunity. 

“ Leaving  England  on  the  1st  September,  I arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
19th,  and,  after  six  weeks’  detention  in  Egypt,  quitted  Suez,  by  the  Bere- 
nice steamer,  on  the  1st  November,  arrived  at  ’Aden  on  the  10th  instant, 
where  I was  most  favorably  received  by  Captain  Haines,  the  Political 
Agent. 

“ A boat  being  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  this  coast,  I left  ’Aden  on  the 
12th,  and  arrived  here  on  the  15th  instant. 

“ I was  kindly  furnished  by  Captain  Haines  with  letters  to  the  Sheikh 
c\C  T’aiurrali  HoHAMMPn  — ^r.jxiA.yi.'viED,  and  also  to  IVIoham- 
med  Alt,  who  belongs  to  a tribe  of  the  Danakil  in  the  interior,  and  who 
IS  the  constituted  guide  of  all  travellers  to  Shoa.  On  my  aitival,  he  im- 
mediately came  on  board,  and  conducted  me  to  the  Sultan,*  by  whom  I was 
received  very  favorably. 
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“ I have  engaged  to  accompany  me,  as  a servant  and  interpreter,  Hus- 
sein, a young  man,  who  has  been  from  his  childhood  with  the  Missiona- 
ries of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Tigre  and  Cairo,  and  who  was 
with  Mr.  Kielmaier  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Kidelu,  in  April  last.  He 
speaks  the  Arabic,  Dankali,  and  Amharie  languages,  and  having  been  ac- 
customed to  the  Society  of  Franks,  is  able  to  make  himself  very  useful  to  me. 

“ The  Political  Agent  at  ’Aden  has  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Somali 
and  Dankali  tribes,  and  purchased  two  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Tajurrah 
Bay,  as  also  a small  one  at  the  upper  end,  immediately  at  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  bay.  The  French  have  purchased  settlements  within  the  Red 
Sea,  atEdd  and  Amphila,  at  about  150  and  200  miles  distance,  respective- 
ly, from  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  on  the  western  or 
Abyssinian  shore. 

“ Captain  Haines  has  also  directed  a survey  of  the  coast  from  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  to  Berbera,  and  the  E.  I.  C.  brig  Euphrates  is  at  present  em- 
ployed thereon,  having  completed  as  far  southward  as  Zeila’,  where  that 
vessel  now  is.  This  survey  extends  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  salt 
lake  Asal ; and  I shall  do  my  best  to  lay  down  my  route  correctly  from 
that  point  to  Ankobar.  But,  owing  to  the  war  now  carrying  on,  as  I am 
told,  between  the  Dankali  and  the  people  of  Argobba,  a country  in  tluJ 
neighborhood  of  the  river  Hawash,  and  tributary  to  the  King  of  Shoa,  or 
Sultan  of  Ifat,  as  he  is  here  called,  the  road  is  now  closed,  and  it  is 
uncertain  how  long  I may  be  detained  here. 

4 * * * * 

“ Tajurrah  is  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  different  Dankali  tribes  spread 
over  the  country  between  the  coast  and  the  Hawash.  Mohammed  ’Ali, 
for  instance,  is  the  son  of  the  Sheikh  of  a tribe  located  at  Harrar.  The 
Danakil,  who  continue  to  lead  a nomadic  life,  carry  up  salt  from  the  lake 
to  the  west  of  Tajurrah  ; in  return  for  which  they  bring  from  Ifat  nothing 
but  horses,  for  which  that  country  is  celebrated.  But  the  traders  of  Tajur- 
rah, who  import  manufactured  goods,  metals,  tobacco,  pepper,  &c.,  from 
the  ports  of  the  Arabian  coast’,  bring  down  from  the  interior,  in  exchange 
for  the  same,  slaves,  ivory,  coflfee,  &c.  The  particulars  of  this  trade,  I 
shall  know  better  hereafter ; but  thus  much  seems  quite  certain,  that  the 
principal  article  of  export  is  man.  I am  very  careful  not  to  give  rise  to 
suspicion  by  any  marked  inquiries.  1 shall,  please  God,  be  long  enough 
in  these  countries,  and  have  sufficient  intercourse  with  the  natives,  to  en- 
able me  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  information,  and  by  seeming  to  employ 
myself  solely  with  scientific  matters,  I hope  the  readier  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence. 

* * * ^ 


“ My  daily  walks  have  served  to  make  me  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tajurrah.  The  vil- 
lage is  situate  in  an  alluvial  plain,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mass  of  low  hills,  which  range  from  south  to  north,  and  are  intersected  by 
valleys,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  bring  down  the  waters  from  the  in- 
terior. From  the  debris  contained  in  these  valleys,  and  the  plain  which 

tUojr  c A.  w manifest  that  they  communicate  with  a country  of 

primative  formation;  but  the  niuo  n.  ^ - 

as  far  as  I have  inspected  them,  are  entirely  composed  of  madrepores  and 
other  marine  products,  which  at  a comparatively  recent  period,  have  been 
elevated  from  the  sea.  That  this  neighborhood  has  been  the  stage  of  vio- 
lent  volcanic  action  is  manifest  from  the  trap  rocks  which  overlie  and  in- 
tersect  these  cretaceous  hills,  and  by  which  those  parts  of  them  m imnm- 
diatc  contact  have  been  converted  into  clialk.  'I  his  chalk,  where  exposed. 
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has  been  washed  down  by  the  rain,  and  uniting  with  the  comminuted  ar- 
gillaceous rocks  of  the  interior,  has  formed  a rich  soil,  in  which  the  vege- 
tation is  luxuriant.  I have  collected  specimens  of  the  various  rocks, 
which  I purpose  sending  to  ’Aden  by  the  Euphrates,  to  be  forwarded  to 
London. 

“ I cannot  refrain  from  relating  a curious  fact  resulting  from  my  discovery 
of  this  chalk.  The  natives  were  aware  of  its  existence,  but  made  no  use  of  it, 
beyond  employing  it  in  teaching  the  children  to  write.  I made  my  ser- 
vant take  a quantity  home,  and  set  him  to  work  to  polish  his  sword-sheath, 
and  other  metallic  articles,  to  the  great  admiration  (and,  I trust,  instruction,) 
of  the  natives.  I have  not  omitted  to  explain  to  them  the  value  of  this 
chalk,  and  of  the  substance  of  die  hills  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing ; but  this  seems  too  great  a step  to  be  made  by  them  at  present. 
What  they  are  most  anxious  to  have  found  for  them  is  iron  or  copper  ; 
but  I am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  tell  them  that  I have  hitherto  met  with 
no  traces  of  those  metals.  Mr.  Isenberg  mentioned  that  coal  had  been 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tajurrah  ; on  speaking  to 
Mohammed  ’Ali  on  the  subject,  he  showed  me  a quantity  of  a black  sub- 
stance, which  had  the  appearance  of  being  that  most  valuable  mineral,  but 
■".I  inspecting  it  more  closely,  I found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a volcanic  pro- 
duct. Mohammed  ’Ali  seemed  to  have  already  satisfied  himself  of  its  want 
of  value  by  trying  it  in  the  fire,  so  that  my  report  in  no  wise  surprised  or 
disappointed  him. 

“ Most  of  the  people  are  possessors  of  slaves  for  domestic  purposes.  Mo- 
hammed ’Ali  has  four  in  his  house,  tivo  men  and  two  girls.  The  latter 
two  are  both  from  Gourage  ; and  my  servant  ?ays  were  most  probably 
born  Christians.  One  of  the  men  is  a Shansfalla  black  from  the  interior  : 
the  other  comes  from  the  territories  of  the  Imaun  of  Muscat,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa. 

“ As  ’Aden  is  the  point  at  which  the  productions  of  this  country  will  be 
rendered  available,  I have  not  omitted  to  acquaint  Captain  Haines  with  the 
existence  here  of  chalk,  clay,  and  garden  soil, — the  last  a desideratum  at 
’Aden, — and  I shall  not  fail  to  inform  him  of  anything  that  I may  consider 
it  advisable  for  him  to  know  ; I have  also  told  him  of  the  non-existence  of 
coal.” 


THE  NIGER  EXPEDITION. 

This  long  talked  of,  contemplated  Expedition,  has  not  yet  sailed  front 
England.  Preparations  for  its  complete  success,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could  judge,  have  been  made  on  the  most  liberal  plan  ; every  precaution 
has  been  taken  by  those  having  the  charge  of  preparing  the  steam  vessels, 
to  guard  against  the  deadly  effects  of  themalaria  in  the  Delta  of  the  Niger. 
The  men  are  enlisted,  and  the  Expedition  awaits  only  the  sanction  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  sail  for  its  destination. 

There  seems,  as  we  should  think  from  the  tenor  of  late  advices  from 

’ The; iniSer!i!‘7e’ 

houses,  who  fe7threffe7  of  7°"^  mercantile 

Socieh.  propped  ; othor 

^ame  hli.htin,  etTeet  on  that  count.,  and  i^cor^tV^ 
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and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Companies  have  had  on  the  commerce  and  people  of 
India  and  the  northern  part  of  North  America.  It  is  even  suggested  by 
some,  that  old  England  has  now  under  her  control  as  much  territory 
she  can  well  govern  ; and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
take  to  herself  the  additional  burthen  of  controlling  and  governing  another 
continent.  The  valley  of  the  Niger  teems  with  people  ; it  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  seventy  millions  inhabit  that  great  basin.  These  people 
are  turbulent  and  warlike.  England  will  find  that  they  are  not  so  easily 
controlled  as  the  enervated  and  imbecile  Hindoos,  myriads  of  whom  are 
fettered,  figuratively  speaking,  with  “ ropes  of  sand.” 


FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  AND  JOURNAL. 

A CALL  FROM  LIBERIA. 

Information  recently  received  from  our  mission  at  Liberia  has  deter 
mined  the  Board  of  Managers  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  two  a< 
ditional  missionaries  to  that  field  of  labor.  And  being  well  persuaded 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  this  notice  is  given  for  the  purpose 
taining  suitable  persons  for  the  important  work. 

We  wish  to  employ  two  married  preachers,  of  atleastsb 
in  the  ministry  ; and  if  of  longer  standing  they  are  to  1 
must  be  explicitly  understood  by  those  who  may  offer  t’ 
service,  that  they  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  m’ 
yearSy  unless  released  by  the  bishop  who  may  have  ‘‘ 
missions  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the  Board  of  M 
may  make  communications  to  me,  offering  as  missi 
state  their  age — place  of  birth — how  long  they  have 
tian  experience — how  long  in  the  work  of  the  mir 
deacon’s  or  elder’s  orders.  It  is  also  expected  that 
will  be  accompanied  with  testimonials  of  character, 
cations,  from  respectable  authorities  ; and,  wherevei 
one  of  the  general  superintendents,  or  one  of  the  mi 
the  presiding  elder  of  the  district  in  which  the  cand 
bor.  As  appointments  will  be  made  in  view  of 
important  field  of  missionary  labor,  without  regard 
the  work,  either  by  our  white  or  colored  preachers,  a 
As  experiment  is  supposed  to  have  indicated  tha’ 
the  more  southern  latitudes  of  the  United  States  are  i> 
the  climate  of  Liberia,  than  those  who  have  been  r 
sections  of  the  Union,  prudence,  in  the  opinion  of  m. 
tians,  seems  to  suggest  that  missionaries  for  Africa, 
being  equal,  should  be  sent  from  a latitude  as  nearly 
their  destination  as  circumstances  will  admit.  But  as. 
neither  latitudes,  climates,  diseases,  mountains,  nor  & 
the  calculations  of  the  Christian  missionary,  as  obs^ 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  ends  o 
of  these  considerations  will  stand  in  bar  of  an  appoint 
Brethren  Avho  are  disposed  to  offer  themselves  for 
x«orvv  with  the  before-named  requisitions,  will  addre 
tions  to  me,  care  of  Rev.  G.  Lane,  200  Mulberry-st 
the  20th  of  May.  After  that  time  they  will  addres 
with  the  same  direction.  J( 

Lebanoriy  6>.,  March  27,  1841. 

The  other  conference  papers  will  copy  the  above  by  request  of' 
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FROM  THE  NEWARK  SENTINEL, 


THE  OLD  VIRGINIAN  SLAVE. 
A Ballad. 


I. 

His  face  is  black  like  ebony, 

His  white  hair  like  the  fleece, 

And  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead 
Do  every  day  increase. 

His  voice,  once  clear,  is  sadly  broke. 
His  limbs  with  service  worn ; 

And  on  a staff  of  knotty  oak 
He  holds  with  palms  of  horn. 


II. 

And  yet,  methinks,  there  twinkles  fire 
Beneath  those  grizzled  brows; 

For  while  he  talks,  he  rises  higher 
In  pride  for  the  ancient  house — 

The  house  of  his  old  master. 

Long  dead  and  gone  to  rest. 

And  of  his  gay  young  mistresses, 
And  many  a lordly  guest. 

III. 

His  talk  is  of  the  olden  time. 

When  knights  and  ladies  drove 
Their  coaches  and  their  chariots. 

And  in  their  trappings  strove; 

He’ll  tell  you  of  Lord  Fincastle, 

And  how  he  came  to  court, 

With  a dozen  of  outriders. 

With  music  and  with  sport. 

IV. 

3ut  now  he  sighs — and  in  his  eyes 
The  drops  begin  to  flow% 

For  tender  thoughts  within  him  rise 
‘Of  heads  that  now  are  low. 

What  if  his  aged  heart  beats  dull 
Within  a shattered  breast — 

■’Tis  still  a heart — and  it  is  full — 
Though  nought  can  be  expressed- 


V. 

Old  man,  thy  simple  tale^  if  told 
In  stoiy  or  in  song, 

Might  many  a smile  and  tear  beguile 
From  masters  stout  and  strong; 

But  thou  hast  ne’er  a chronicler, 

Thy  race  hath  ne’er  a bard — 

Yet  no  man  need  expend  a groan. 

As  if  thy  lot  was  hard. 

VI. 

F or  death  will  shortly  summon  thee 
To  lay  thy  burden  down. 

And  the  old  servant  then  set  free 
Receive  a golden  crown ; 

F or  Grace  divine,  a guilding  flame. 

Thy  tottering  steps  hath  led; 

So  blessings  on  tliy  sinking  frame, 

And  on  thy  hoary  head!  CLEON. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sia-e  Colonization  Society^ 
from  \otk  March,  to  20th  April,  1841,  inclusive. 

Collections  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pix>'^et,  at  York,  20th  Apiil,  of — 

C.A.  Morris,  $5;  J.  Evans,  $5;  P.  A.  Small,  $5  ; S.  Small,  $5  ; J. Emmett, 

§5 ; J.  Kay,  $5  ; Mrs.  J.McDonald,  §5 ; Thos.  Mayer,  $5  ; Riley  & McAl- 
ister, $3  ; S.  C.  Hambly,  $3  ; G.  S.  Morris,  $3  ; E.  M.  Donaldson,  $2  ; E. 

Chapin,  $2  ; J.  W.  Grier,  $2  ; J.  Gussner,  $2 ; R.  Lennert,  $2 ; Miss  Cole- 
man, $20  ; Miss  J.  Coleman,  $5  ; C.  Baulman,  $6  ; J.  G.  Campbell,  §1  ; 

J.  Voglesong,  $1  ; C.  Weizer,  $1  ; C.  Holm,  $1 ; R.  P.  Lewis,  $1; 

Jacob  Barbeitz,  §1  ; P.  Robinson,  $1  ; C.  Mason,  §1  ; J-  Spangler,  $1; 

Cash,  $1 ; Wm.  Jones,  $1  ; Miss  S.  Montgomery,  $1  ; Miss  J.  Davidson, 

$1 ; Miss  S.  Jones,  $1  ; J.  K.  Kane,  $1  ; W.  Ilgenfrity,  $1  ; John  Hart- 
man, $l ; Dr.  J.  Mcllvain,  $1  ; Wm.  Schall,  §1  ; Cash,  $l ; H.  Buchen, 

$1 ; Cash,  $1  ; Cash,  $1  25  ; Mrs.  Johnson,  $1  50;  H.  Resinger,  50c; 

Cash,  50c;  A.  Connelle,  50c;  S.  Zeigler,  50c;  G.  A.  Barnitz,  50c  - $117  25 

Gettysburg,  i.'Q.  McPherson,  $5;  G.  S.  Myser,  $5;  Rev.  S.  Gutelin, 

$3 ; H.  Z.  Bangher,  $3 ; Cash,  $2;  Wm.  McClelland,  $2;  Rev.  J.  C. 

Watson,  $2 ; R.  G.  Harper,  $1 ; T.  J.McFarlane,  $1 ; Cash,  $1 ; M.  Mc- 
Clean,$l  ; S.  S.  McLeary,  $1 ; J.  S.  Heagy,  $1  ; J.  Shryorck,  $1 ; D. 

McCreary,  $1 ; Cash,$l ; W.  W.  Paxton,  $1  50;  S.  Fahnestock,  $1 ; 

G.  Amain,  $1  ; Mrs.  Pally,  $1  ; W.  Danner,  $1 ; Cash,  $1 ; C.  Baker, 

$1  ; A.  B.  Hurtz,  $1 ; Cash,  $1 ; D.  Little,  $1 ; D.  Gillant,  $1 ; T.  J. 

Cooper,  $1 ; H.  S.  Nunetadt,  50c  ; Cash,  50c;  W.  Boyer,  50c;  Mrs. 

Withron,  50c;  Cash,  50c  ; J.  Kibs,  50c;  Cash,  50c 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  American  Colonizatir 
2bth  March,  to  the  2oth  Ajm^ 


Remitted  by  Mr,  James  Brewer,  for  collections  in  f 
Springfield,  for  fifteen  subscribers  for  1841 
Collections  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Tenney,  in  Danvers,  to  coi 
stitute  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field  a Life  Member — of  1 
Shillaber,  $3  ; Henry  Cook,  $3  ; David  Daniels,  $' 
James  Brown,  $3 ; L.  Frost,  $2  ; Elijah  Upton,  $ 
Samuel  Crane,  1 ; Persis  Osborne,  $1 ; Dea.  Pn 
tor,  $2  ; John  Wilson,  $2  ; Malachi  Wilson,  $3  ; 

S.  Daniels,  $2  ; Joseph  Poor,  $1 ; Syloe  Osborn,  $ 
Henry  Poor,  $1 ; a Friend,  $1  - 

North  Danvers,  of  Rev.  Milton  P.  Brannan,  $3 ; Ma? 
P.  Brannan,$l ; Fidelia  R.  Tapley,  $1 ; Daniel  Pu, 
nam,  $1 ; Susannah  Putnam,  1 ; Eliza  Lawrence 
$1 ; Mary  Lawrence,  $1;  Emma  P.  Kettallo,  $1 
Allen  Knight, $1 ; Wm.  Preston,$l;  Nancy  Putnam. 
75c;  Clarisa  P.  Preston,  50c;  Tupper  Wilkins,  $2 
Charles  Lawrence,  $3  ; Mrs.  Swan,  $1 ; Rev.  Allen 

Putnam,  $2  - - - - - 

Georgetown,  Dea.  Solomon  Nelson,  $2;  John  Platt, 
60c;  Benj.  Little,  $1;  Joseph  Little,  $1;  Moses 
Carter,  $1 ; T.  Gage,  $1 ; Richmond  Dole,  $2 ; Caleb 

Jackson,  jr.,  50c  . - - - . 

Worcester,  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ward 
and  Mr.  Ellis,  $4  50  ; S.  Colby,  $1 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich,  Rev.  S.  B.  Braddock,  executor,  being  amount 


Kemittod  by  Rev. 

’ P E ? 

letD-D.Wagcntr.Esq. 


Princeton, 


ennbvlvania. 


Easton, 


IN 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


- $37  00 


30  00 


VIRGINIA. 

IvemitteJ  Rev.  kii  ic  Cochran : — 

Ladies  oi' Buii’ilo  Congregation,  $30  50;  \Donations.\Repository.\TotaL 

Bethlehem  Congregation,  $6  50,  to  constitute  Rev. 

Isaac  Cochran,  (their  Pastor,)  a Life  Member 
Collections  by  Rev.  C.  Ccjoiivs  : — 

Dr.  Corbin  Braxton,  Kmg  William’s  Court  House,  to 
constitute  himself  a Life  Member 
Rev.  Win.  H.  Pollard,  Mt.  Laurel,  Lunenburg  Co., 
a Life  Membership  . . - - 

In  part  for  a Life  Membership  for  Rev.  J.  P.  McGuire, 
of  Essex  County,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Latene,  $10;  a 
■ Friend,  $1  - - - - - 

Younger  Johnson,  Esq.,  King  George  Cou7-t  House 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Carrington,  to  constitute  Mr.  Robert  Wm. 

Hughes  a Life  Member  - - - - 

Other  Friends  of  Colonization  . . - 

Remitted  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Berkeley,  Wilkinsonville,  Chest er- 
jield  County  ....  - 

GEORGIA. 

^emitted  by  Mr.  John  J.  Flournoy,  eis  donation  for  him- 
self - - . , - 


30  00 


11  00 
10  00 

30  00 
44  00 


1 50 


3 50  1 50 


198  50 


OHIO. 

John  Harris  from  Cawfon,  of  Dwight  Jarvis, 
■'l^’-es,  $5  ; F.  A.  Schnider,  $5  ; L.  Foyles, 
an,  $3  ; D.  Rutfuspeyer,  $3 ; E.  P. 
•.  Dunbar,  $1 ; John  Harris,  $7 
■on  Society,  per  Wm.  Campbell, 
"d  by  Moses  Allen,  $10;  A. 
le,  $3  ; John  Campbell,  $2  ; 
Breckor  $3 ; Thos.  Thomp- 
dd,  $1  ; George  Armstrong, 
Carrick,  $2  ; Mary  Irwin,  $1 ; 
Repository 
m J.  Burnett,  Esq. 

ILLINOIS, 
illburn.  Collections  by  him- 

MICHIGAN. 
dred.  Esq. 

, From  other  sources. ' 
nd  Palm  Oil,  per  barque  Ho- 

iterest,  barque  Hobart’s  cargo, 
^ ance  Company,  N.  Y. 
e Company,  N.  Y. 


5 00 


35  00 


5 00 


39  00 
50  00 


6 00 


130  00 


31  00  9 00  $40  00 


8 50  1 50 


56  26 
51  14 


10  00 


3577  48 


107  40 


$4210  63 


av.  Dr.  Cummins,  and  acknowledged  in  the  Repository  of 
mted  by  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Arm  Smith  Academy,  Lex- 
vlr.R.  Bradshaw,  A.  M.  Principal  of  said  Institution,  a Life 
$97  50  by  “Ladies,”  to  constitute  the  followdng  gentlemen 

ey,  Virgbiia, 

(I,  Hardy  Co.,  Vb'sbua. 

.•if'--.  D. 
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